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CHAPTER XVI.—SUDDEN. 


; Sopny ”—Mr. Williams put his head in at the 
atting-room door; he had just come home: “ Will 
you be kind enough to send Ursula to me in my 
study??? And he went away. 
Ursula was hidden in a corner, but her father did 
not see her, and she gave a little start at the sum- 
No. 1104,—Fesrvary 22, 1973, 





mons. More than once she had been sent for to 
the study to receive a lecture. 

‘But no, papa can’t want to leeture’me, I am en- 
gaged now, and he won’t scold me ever any more, 
I think.” She gave a happy sigh of relief. This 
being ‘‘engaged’’ had done wonders. She and her 
aunt had never had so much sympathy before, and her 
father, even, had been unusually sociable. Ursula’s 
engagement seemed to have brought additional 
brightness into the house ; she had only been engaged 
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a week, but already she felt older. She thought the 
maids even treated her with increased respect. She 
had been at peace with the small world in which she 
lived, and she felt more content with herself. Mr. 
Helder had come down twice, but each visit had not 
been quite satisfactory. The first time Mr. Greville 
and his daughters had called in and stayed to have 
tea, so that there could not be any private talk be- 
tween the lovers; and last night when Mr. Helder 
came again-—Ursula could not yet call him Michael 
—her father had brought Mr. Raven to dinner. 

‘‘ But perhaps papa wants to lecture me about that 
dreadful old man. I was saucy to Mr. Raven, of 
course’’—she pouted a little —‘‘ but he had no right to 
keep my hand in his and talk in that intimate way 
before Mr. Helder. I believe Mr. Raven did it to 
tease me, and I am afraid he was vexed, he was so 
silent, and he hardly seemed to care to sit near 
me. Oh dear, I wonder if—if I shall ever leave off 
being shy of him. But, then, I think I am shy of 
everybody, unless it’s Frank. I eouldn’t be shy with 
Frank.” She stopped at the study door. “I don’t 
know, I believe I should be shy now if Frank eame 
and saw us together, but then that is am altogether 
different kind of shyness. I suppose it is being 
engaged. I did not feel nearly so shy at Hampton 
Court. Well, I must try and get more used to him, I 
have plenty of time. It is too soon to feel at ease 
with him yet; I believe I shall ask him to let us be 
engaged a year instead of six months.” 

She knocked at the door. ‘‘ Come im,” her father 
called from the study; “sit down, my dear,” he said 
when she came in, with a special of tone. 
Ursula looked up surprised—her father always spoke 
to her as if she were a child—to-day he made her 
feel that she was a woman. She sat down m silence 
—her heart beat a little faster; what was going to 
happen ?—this seemed more awful than a leeture. 

Mr. Williams cleared his throat, took up a letter 
which lay on his desk, and handed it to Ursula. 
She began to read it, but she grew puzaled at the 
learned names and facts against which she stumbled 
blindly. ' 

‘‘ Papa,” she faltered, ‘‘I don’t understand; do 
you want me to read any of these books and manu- 
seripts.” 

Her father pushed up his spectacles. ‘‘ My dear! 
don’t you see the manuscripts mentioned hereare to 
be consulted only in Rome, and that if I undertake 
the very honourable commission which that letter 
offers, I must start very soon indeed ?” 

Ursula was not enlightened as to how this affeeted 
her, but she was troubled. It seemed to her that if 
she was to help her father, she must leave Mr. 
Helder, and she could not do this now when she was 
longing to see him oftener. 

‘‘Do you mean I am to go to Rome with you?” 

‘“No! oh, no! my dear.”” Mr. Williams looked at 
her. It was evident this arrangement had not oc- 
curred to him. 

‘‘The case stands in this way,” he said, gravely ; 
‘it will be greatly to my interest to accept this offer. 
Now I may be fortunate enough to get together the 
information required in the course of a few months, 
or I may have to spend a year in Italy. I could not 


manage without your aunt, and I fancy Helder would 
dislike such a separation—” 

“T should,” Ursula interrupted. Mr. Williams 
went on as if she had not spoken. 


TOO SOON. 


your marriage before I leave England; you have no 
objection to this, I suppose?” 

It seemed to Ursula as if her hair stood on end. 
Marriage! when Mr. Helder was more like a stranger 
than he had been at first. Impossible! Her sole 
idea was resistance. 

‘‘Oh, no! No, indeed! I cannot be married yet— 
I could not. Oh, papa, youcan put off your journey, 
or you can leave Aunt Sophy with me. Why ”— 
she rose up, her face fast growing crimson as other 
thoughts mingled with her shyness—‘‘ Mr. Helder 
told me himself he did not wish to be married for six 
months. I cannot be forced on him in this way.” 
“Ursula ”—Mr. Williams spoke severely—‘“‘ you 
are talking nonsense ; the only alternative I can seo 
is to place you with the Grevilles, or in a school, and 
then, if I can, I suppose I must come over for your 
marriage at the end of the year. However, go away 
now and send your aunt, I must hear what she 
thinks.” 

Ursula retreated ; she felt crushed with mortifica- 
tion, but at the door eame back. ‘I don’t 
see what Aunt Sophy has to do with it, papa; it is I 
who am the person interested. Is if so necessary for 
you to go? Cam you not give up the plan alto- 
gether ?”’ 

Mr. Williams hesitated. He thought Ursula au- 
dacious and selfish, but he began to realise that sho 
was no longer a child. He had no right to hurry 
her into this marriage against her will. 

“ Well,” he said wearily, ‘““you don’t seem able to 
help me out of the difficulty, your aunt may do so; 
go and fetch her, you can stay afterwards if you like.” 

Ursula darted off to her aunt. She threw both 
arms round her. “Oh, aunt ”—she was breathless by 
this time—“ it is so unjust, so eruel—it is tyranny.” 

‘My dear, what is the matter? who is cruel?” 

“Papa.” The shocked look on her aunt’s faco 
ehecked the torrent of words ready to burst forth. 
« At least, I don’t mean papa, but his idea. Auni, 
he wants to take you away to Italy, and send me to 
sehool ; or, worse than that, he said first I was to bo 
married directly.” 

Miss Ashton sighed. “I have heard nothing 
about it; but, my dear, your father eould not be 
eruel. He gave you some good reason for this, 
Ursula ?” She looked inquiringly im the ginl’s troubled 
face. 

‘Oh, I forgot—yes, you are to come to the study; 
he sent me to fetch you.” 

She kept her aunt’s hand tightly clasped even 
after they both reached the study. Mr. Williaims’s 
face cleared. ‘Thank you, Sophy, I want your 
opinion.”’ And then he explained to his sister-in-law, 
with rather more detail than he had given Ursula, 
the position in which he found himself. He had had 
time to recover his equanimity, and he was inclined 
to listen to Ursula’s objections. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, presently, ‘what do you think, 
Sophy ? I want to hear your opinion.” 

‘¢ You must know better than I do, Walter, whether 
it is necessary for you to go; but if you go, I am 
sure you ought not to go alone. Will it not be best 
to consult Mr. Helder, and hear what he says. He 
may not object toa few months of separation. He and 
Ursula can write to each other if she goes with us.” 

“Yes, you can ask him that,” said Ursula; ‘but 
you must not ask him to marry me any sooner. You 
will kill me if you do; besides, I won’t be married 
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Mr. Williams groaned and shrugged his shoulders ; 
he had hoped during these last days that Ursula’s 
wilfulness was cured. 

‘“‘ Walter,’’ Miss Ashton’s cheeks flushed a little, 
“T am sorry I cannot agree with you. I think 
Ursula’s engagement ought not to be shortened.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Very well; I must think it over. I will see 
Helder to-morrow.” To himself he added, as the 
aunt and niece departed: ‘‘It is most extraordinary 
how anything connected with a marriage seems to 
upset women. Sophy even is disposed to take part 
against me. Well, Helder, at least, wiil be reason- 
able.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—URSULA YIELDS. 


Ursvta could not sleep; she conjured up tormenting 
doubts and fears, till when she came down next 
morning she had persuaded herself that Mr. Helder 
would so dislike this interference that he would break 
off the engagement altogether. ‘‘ Hither way I am 
miserable for life,” she thought; ‘‘no man can love 
a wife who is forced on him, and if he leaves mo I 
shall never be happy again.” 

‘‘ Here is a letter for you from Frank,” says Aunt 
Sophy. 

Ursula opens it; but her cousin’s congratulations 
only bring a shadow across her face. She is out of 
tune with every one. 

Aunt Sophy, too, has a letter from Frank. ‘He 
tells me he has been staying at Dover with some 
friends of his mother’s, a Mrs. Lucas, and her daugh- 
ter, Phoebe Lucas. What an unusual name Phebe 
is, one so seldom hears it.’ 

“T dislike it.’ Ursula speaks 
“Phoebes are always vain and silly. 
shepherdess in ‘ As you like it.’ ” 

“ Frank speaks highly of this Phosbe,” says Miss 
Ashton, smiling; ‘‘ he says she is so good.” 

‘‘ Very likely, the Grevilles are good, but they are 
undeniably silly ; they have not an idea or an opinion 
that is not founded on what other people think and 
do.” 

Ursula continued ruffled throughout the day. She 
had to take a message to Mrs. Greville, and unfor- 
tunately the daughters were at home, and offered 
their congratulations on her engagement. 

Ursula was stiff and ungracious. ‘And if it is 
broken off, what will they say?” she thought, and 
then despised herself for permitting such a thought 
in the presence of the great grief which might be in 
store for her. 

Mrs. Greville went on talking in a gentle voice 
about the hospital lotter which was the subject of 
Aunt Sophy’s message, while her daughters discussed 
at a table at the other end of the room clothing and 
shoe-club details. 

One would have thought the calm, peaceful atmo- 
sphere might have soothed Ursula, buf she came out 
of the house vexed and irritated. 

‘How small-minded those girls seem to be. Their 
united intellect is absorbed in the calculation of 
pence and the manufacture of flannel petticoats. How 
dreadful! I suppose it is women like these that give 
men a notion girls can only talk nonsense.” She 
paused. She certainly hed not heard the Grevilles 
talk nonsense; “but they must, they can’t talk ‘ poor 
business’ to gentlemen, and they have no other con- 
Versation, so they must fall back on nonsense! Ah, 
I wonder if any woman ever before realised her ideal 
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asI have. I don’t fancy we shall talk much non- 
sense to each other. When I think of the subjects 
we shall have, it seems as if life could never be long 
enough for all our talks.” 

And then it came to her with a slight pang that 
they had not had one “real talk” since their engage- 
ment. Certainly there had been little opportunity ; 
and Mr. Helder never started a subject, but only 
seemed to want her to say she loved him. ‘“ And 
he might know that without my saying it.” 

The hours went slowly by. Once Ursula thought 
she would try to go and meet her father, so that she 
might know sooner how his news had been received ; 
but then he might not walk home, and if she missed 
him that would only delay his tidings. 

' She and her aunt had dined early, as Mr. Williams 
thought he might be detained, so that she could not 
tell exactly when to expect him. 

‘Do you think Mr. Helder is coming?” Aunt 
Sophy asked. 

‘‘No, Aunt;”’ but Ursula’s heart throbbed with a 
hope that he would come. And after her aunt’s 
question she went up-stairs and smoothed her soft 
hair into extra neatness, and put a fresh blue ribbon 
round it. 

“It seems to me’’—she looked saucily at her own 
reflection—‘‘that being engaged makes one very 
vain; but then it is not for myself I try to look 
nice, it is for him. Oh! he cannot, he will not, give 
mo up when he cares so much for my love!” 

Aunt Sophy thought Mr. Helder would come, and 
she was right; Mr. Williams came home, and brought 
Michael with him. ; 

Ursula watched them walk up the garden, and 
then she felt heartsick. 

Mr. Helder came in alone; Ursula did not dare to 
look at him. 

“‘ Miss Ashton, your brother wishes to see you.” 

There was so much gladness in his voice that 
Ursula took courage. She felt rather frightened when 
Miss Ashton left them together, it was the first time 
she had been alone with Mr. Helder since that talk 
under the ash-tree. 

He stood still a minute, then he went up to Ursula 
and put his arm round her. He saw how timid 
she still was, and he only kissed her cheek. 

‘‘ My darling,” he said, so tenderly that involun- 
tarily her shrinking ceased, the strong arm round her 
seemed a protection from every one, ‘‘ I want you to 
listen tome. I cannot let you go away from me to 
Italy; we must not be separated; do you wish it, 
Ursula? If you knew what you are to me, you 
would not leave me—you are too kind, too good; 
may I not say you love me too well to vex me? I 
do not believe you really wish to go away.” 

‘*T do not want to go away,” she said, timidly. 

“Then why won’t you come to me at once? If you 
love me well enough to be my wife, my dear child, 
why need there be any unnecessary delay ?” 

*‘At once! oh no!” She looked up at him with 
such frightened eyes that he saw her resistance was 
genuine. 

‘*-You mean, dearest, that you have seen so little of 
me, and you are right; but’’—he drew her closer to 
him—‘‘ that is simply a question of being more 
together. Your father says he need not start on his 


mission for three weeks, and if I come and seo you 
every day, Ursula, you will be able to judge whether 
you can tolerate me so soon as a husband.” 

“Qh,” she looked up and ’ 


‘ied so happily that 
H 2 
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‘“‘ But I don’t think it need. She might live with 


he believed his cause won, but his fear of scaring her 
made him cautious. 

‘“‘To begin with,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I must be 
called Michael; I won’t believe you love me really as 
long as you ‘ Mister’ me, or call me by no name.” 

‘‘But, indeed, I have not given my consent.” 
Ursula felt shy again, it seemed to her that she 
was being managed against her will. ‘‘It is too 
soon. Aunt Sophy thinks so; she says that our 
engagement must not be shortened.” She drew 
herself a little away from her lover. 

Michael hesitated. He had thought of Ursula only 
as a sweet intelligent child, he had not counted on 
such strength of will; but his love would not be 
checked by obstacles. 

Once more he spoke to her in glowing, vigorous 
words, which she could not misunderstand. 

“Till I saw you, Ursula,” he said, bending fondly 
over her, ‘‘ I did not know how bright life might be. 
Will you take all this joy suddenly from me and leave 
me in worse darkness than before?” 

‘But I could live at a school, and we could see 
one another,” said Ursula, faintly. She felt her 
resolution yielding, spite of herself. 

“No, that would not do at all, you would be 
miserable ; we could not meet with any comfort, and 
I should be still more miserable, knowing that my 
pet was not happy. There is only one way, darling. 
You have power to make me either quite happy, or 
to send me away in sadness. You will say yes?” 

He kissed her, and whispered yet more fondly. It 
was a terrible trial. It seemed that if she did not 
consent, he would not believe in her love; and yet 
presently when Aunt Sophy came back, and she heard 
Michael tell her she must hurry her preparations, 
Ursula could not realise that she had yielded—that 
her marriage was decided. She was surely in a 
dream. And yet she was happier than she had ever 
felt. Michael’s eyes followed her wherever she went, 
with a look in them she had not seen before. 

‘‘T can never doubt his love again. I suppose I 
am doing right,’’ the girl thought; ‘‘oh yes, I must 
be, but it is wonderful that he can be so fond of 
me.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE EVENING BEFORE. 


MicnArt Hever went home triumphant. He seemed 
to-walk upon air. He had not been quite as happy 
since his engagement as he thought he might have 
been. Ursula had seemed cold, almost indifferent, 
but to-night as he walked home, going over and 
over again that short, brief interview, he felt that 
he had not been mistaken, that there was a latent 
power of love in this shy child which only needed 
fostering to be all he could desire. 

‘« After all,” he said to himself, as he walked on, 
too glad to prolong his reverie to seek a quicker way 
of reaching home, ‘‘I believe this haste is the best 
thing that could have happened; she will learn to 
trust and love me far more easily if she sees me every 
day than if she had time to chill again between my 
visits, and I must learn to be patieut with her shy- 
ness, for I do not think it will disappear all at once.” 

And then he went off into a rapture of plans and 
arrangements, of which Ursula was the object. 
There was only one hindrance to his satisfaction. 
Miss Fraser had arranged to pay a visit to Scotland, 
and he thought she could scarcely return for the 
marriage, and then it occurred to him that the new 
plan would hurry Miss Fraser’s arrangements. 





us the first six months or so. V/hat a help she 
would be tomy Ursula.” 

And yet while he said this Michael shrank from 
such a prospect. He wanted to have his darling all 
to himself, with no one to disturb the unclouded 
happiness which he felt so sure she would give; 
and in the midst of this perplexity came back a 
vision of those dark love-fraught eyes, for to-night 
Ursula had come to the gate with him, and he had 
had her last look all to himself, and in the lover’s 
rhapsody that ensued his cousin Rachel was forgotten. 


It is the evening before the wedding. Aunt 
Sophy’s preparations are completed, and she comes 
into the sitting-room to have a last talk with 
Ursula. 

The days have slipped by quickly. There has been 
so much to do, and Aunt Sophy has no aftertime to 
count on, for she and Mr. Williams are to start for 
Rome a week hence. Ursula’s father has been very 
generous towards her, and Miss Ashton is dis- 
appointed at the girl’s indifference to the prepara- 
tions. Mary and Anne Greville, who are to be her 
bridesmaids, are far more interested about the trous- 
seau than the bride herself is. 

‘‘ What can it matter?” Ursula says, when her 
aunt ventures a geritle remonstrance; ‘ Michael 
only cares about me, not about my clothes, and I 
only care for what he likes.” 

Michael is her one thought, not Michael himself, 
but the time he spends with her, for she has grown 
to live on his visits and dream away the hours between 
them in bright imaginings of her coming life. If 
she has shown scanty interest, at least she has not 
interfered with Miss Ashton’s arrangements. There 
has been only one cloud across this bright, unreal 
dreaming time. 

On Michael’s next visit after the day had been 
decided, he asked Ursula to go with him and call on 
his cousin Miss Fraser before she started for Scotland. 

Ursula longed to refuse, but she was too timid. 

Miss Fraser was cold and formal, ‘a hateful 
mannish sort of woman” in Ursula’s eyes, and she 
rejoiced to learn that Michael’s cousin would not re- 
turn in time to be present at the marriage. 

Ursula was sitting doing nothing; when her aunt 
came in she had not even a book. And for once Aunt 
Sophy sat down beside her niece without even her 
knitting to occupy her. 

Ursula sat silent. ‘This was the end of her girl’s 
life, to-morrow she should be free, and oh! how 
happy. Never should she know dulness again. The 
prospect of the larger, richer home which would 
henceforth be hers never mingled in her dreams of 
the future, except that it was to be the scene of her 
happiness. 

Aunt Sophy sat silent too, but at last she gave a 
troubled sigh. Ursula turned quickly and looked at 
the delicate, tender face. 

‘“‘ Aunt Sophy ’’—there is a little choked sob in her 
voice—‘ I shall miss you sadly when we come back ; 
there are so many things you could teach me—about 
housekeeping, I mean.” 


‘I do not think you will miss me for that reason, 


dear; even if I were here I don’t think I should ad- 
vise you, Ursula; I should leave you to Miss Fraser, 
she has kept house for Michael so many years that 
she must understand his tastes far better than I 
could.” 
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‘Your housekeeping is good enough for any one,” 
says Ursula, and she squeezes her aunt’s hand tightly. 
‘(IT do not seem to care for Miss Fraser’s advice. I 
fancy she will patronise me, and I shall always feel 
awkward with her, she is so dignified and self- 

sessed.” 

The old rebellious look came into her face. Aunt 
Sophy saw it, and she sighed. She got up and 
fidgeted with Ursula’s dressing-case—a present from 
her cousin Frank. He had written Ursula an affec- 
tionate letter, but he was not to be present at her 
wedding. 

“Ursula ”—Aunt Sophy looked up suddenly—‘“‘I 
believe I am going to say something foolish, and yet 
I can’t help saying it. I want to give you some ad- 
vice about your future life.” 

Ursula looked surprised. It was new to hear Aunt 
Sophy offer advice ; but that she, in her single estate, 
should presume to judge for a woman about to be 
married seemed absurd. 

Aunt Sophy hesitated, and then she went on 
nervously— 

‘Ursula, my darling, you have a warm heart, and 
I know you will love your husband dearly. I am 
sure he will deserve your love, dear; but try not to 
be lightly vexed. You must watch over yourself; 
get a little more self-control into your life; you are 
too exacting and impulsive for your own happiness.” 
Ursula drew her hand away, but her aunt went on 
earnestly: ‘Life is made up of tiny trifles; in the 
least of these yield your own will up to your husband’s 
guidance. You must trust him, dear, even more than 
you love him.” 

“TI can’t do that ; I love him with all my strength. 
Faith cannot be greater than Love, Aunt Sophy.” 

“Tf it is not, love will make shipwreck.” 

Miss Ashton speaks very earnestly. Ursula is 
touched. For a moment she longs to put off to- 
morrow, and stay longer with this wise, gentle monitor, 
whose wisdom she never truly felt till now. What, 
then, has Aunt Sophy been studying her quietly all 
these years, while she has been thinking her aunt 
beneath her level? Can it be that, if she had been 
less contemptuous, she might have had all these 
years the help she has needed, that she has sighed 
But there is her 
father at the gate, it is too late for regrets. 





THE HISTORY OF LABOURERS AND 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 


BY S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 
I.— INTRODUCTION. 


iy the workman getting his full share of the benefit 
which daily accrues to the nation from modern dis- 
coveries in the utilisation of the natural forces ? Com- 
mercial progress is so rapid, that the period of a life- 
time changes the aspect of the times; but is the 
advance thus indicated principally absorbed by the 
capitalist classes, or do the sixteen millions of hand 
workmen in the United Kingdom get their fair share 
ofthe benefit? These are questions which cannot be 
satisfactorily solved without the aid of history. On 
& general view, the man working with machinery 
earns more than he does without it. The man who 
drives an engine gets higher wages than he who 
carries coals on his back. The most inert portion 





of the moving mass is the ignorant portion. The 
inquiry is worth pursuing. True, high wages and 
large earnings do not of themselves bring happiness ; 
this flows only from moral culture, which, however, 
in the present active condition of Christendom, is 
sure, sooner or later, to accompany material pros- 
perity. Man, gradually emancipated from constant 
occupation in the grosser kinds of labour, gradually 
accustomed to the use of leisure, will get forward to a 
nobler place than before, and will fulfil a higher 
destiny. But this progress will be sadly impeded 
unless and until equal justice is done to all parties 
in the competitive race. 

Is this movement, then, at present, accompanied 
with more or less jealousy and disunion between 
classes? The Right Honourable the Vice-President 
of the Board of Education in a recent speech at 
Bradford says:—‘‘I am convinced from my own 
personal observations for the last five-and-twenty 
years that there is not more bitterness between 
classes, but that there is less and less; that there is 
not so much hatred between classes; that there is a 
better understanding between master and man, and 
that more sympathy is felt by both employers and 
employed towards one another. Again, there are 
many workmen who say, ‘ We shall never get on in 
England until we can imitate our fellow-workmen 
on the Continent. We shall never get our rights or 
our proper pay till we can do as the French Commu- 
nists or German Internationalists are doing.’ Well, 
I would say to them that there is no country in the 
world, except the United States, in which wages are 
so high in proportion even to the price of necessaries 
as they are in England; and there is no country at 
all, including the United States, in which the hours 
of labour are so short.” 

Labour has not hitherto earned its fair ratio of the 
increased comforts and conveniences of life which have 
been secured by the great middle-classes. There is 
an enormous difference between the dwelling and 
surroundings of the mediseval and modern tradesman, 
there is not an equal difference between the lodging, 
food, and dress of the labourer or artificer of the two 
periods. Undoubtedly, the small tenement of the 
modern operative is far superior to the hut of the 
serf; it may contain articles which a Plantagenet king 
could not have procured. But this is not the whole 
question. Labour, together with capital, has con- 
tributed to national prosperity; it claims its full 
share in the spoils of conquest. Whether it already 
enjoys them, whether it has a clear title, and to 
what, can best be discussed in the light of history. 

We wish, hotvever, on behalf of the farm labourer, 
to clear away the prevalent misconception that his 
work is one in which no progress can entitle him to 
consideration, as his utmost skill can only fulfil an 
undeviating round of monotonous duties. On the 
eontrary, those who have had practical experience 
on farms know well that diligence, mental attention, 


| and the stimulus of reward, effect improvements in 


the arts of husbandry, in the manipulations of com- 
mon labour, and in the deserts of the workman, 
quite as striking asin any other department of in- 
dustry. Technical education of the right sort will 
double the wages, even in the most ordinary kind of 
work. Culture of the understanding is as important 
to the ploughman as it is to the factory operative. 
Emphatically is this the case when the work of the 
husbandman becomes, as at present, greatly dependent 
on the right use of machinery. 
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It will be said that a rise in wages means, as in- 
deed is too often the case at present, increased ex- 
penditure in mere sensuous gratifications. But with 
justice done and Christianity amongst us this may be 
left to the rectification which, sooner or later, the 
latter is sure to effect. High wages undoubtedly 
mean increased consumption, augmented commerce, 
the more general distribution of wealth. High wages 
operate as an increased demand on the goods laid up 
in store for us by our Heavenly Father, in the shape 
of iron, coal, timber, and raw material of every kind. 
The healthful play of unrestricted commerce rejoices 
in this, as man goes into all lands to ‘“‘ subdue the 
earth.” 

The ‘‘Times,” in a late leading article on the subject, 
states the gains of labour in its recent war against 
capital, to amount to one shilling per week, on the 
average, even after allowing for the increased price 
of food. This amounts to thirteen millions a year. 
It then complains of the low and immoral methods in 
which this gain is expended, and looks onward and 
forward thus :—‘‘ We must turn to the people them- 
selves—the working men—to rescue themselves, and 
to put themselves in the right before the country. 
They have been fighting for time and money—both 
things of value, and most lawful objects of desire. 
They have got the most of what they wanted. As 
those acquisitions are comparatively novel, they may 
be excused for not knowing at once what use to 
make of their spare shillings and hours. It is time 
they should see to this. If they make a good use 
of these gains they will realise them, keep them, 
enjoy them, and make them the means of further 
and larger acquisitions. If they fail to make a good 
use, they will speedily lose the step they have gained, 
and find themselves falling the heavier because they 
have been climbing higher than they were fit for. 
This metropolis, with all its faults and shortcomings, 
does -yet provide the working man with means and 
opportunities for comfort, improvement, and pro- 

- gress, whether material or mental. In other words, 
everybody can do well, live well, and get on well 
here; and it is his own fault if he does not. Un- 
questionably the recent triumphs of industry put 
these things still more within the reach of ordinary 
men. But they must put out their hands to secure 
the prize, or it will soon elude their grasp and disap- 
pear before their eyes.” 

In a similar strain writes Mr. Frederic Harrison in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” :—‘“‘ The gospel according 
to Mammon will preach itself, and can do without 
the assistance of philosophers and reformers. The 
working men and their advisers who are really bent 
on social progress, well know that this comes only of 
a truer civilisation, of a more vigorous morality, of a 
wider education, of a deeper moral tone, of healthier 
domestic life, more temperance, unity, moderation, 
self-respect amongst employed, more sense of duty, 
more justice, more benevolence amongst employers, 
more sympathy and unselfishness amongst both. 
Were a higher education of mind and feeling 
universal amongst workmen, they could elevate 
their own condition indefinitely. Were it uni- 
versal amongst capitalists, they would do so spon- 
taneously.” 

We have now said and quoted enough to justify 
our choice of a subject. Let us for a little look back 
to old times, and briefly trace the history of the 
British labourer at successive periods. For the 
completeness of the sketch we must take a glance at 





some facts which the antiquarian rather than tho 
historian presents to us. 


II.— EARLIEST TOOLS AND HOMES OF BRITISH WORKMEN. 


The rough flint tool, with edges dressed but not 
ground, dug up out of the gravel-bed or falling 
from the river-bank, is the most ancient indication of 
man’s handiwork found in western Europe. This 
primeval implement speaks to us of labour and of the 
labourer, for it indicates hard work. The flint first 
requires the shaping hand of man. This can be now 
easily given by steel tools. A good workman in the 
gun-flint trade can turn out three hundred in a day. 
But with only stone for hammer and chisel the task 
is more difficult, yet practice makes perfect. Two 
of the most distinguished living archeologists, Mr. 
Evans, in England, and Mr. Nilsson, in Denmark, 
have both made themselves adepts in striking out 
stone tools of the original type from primitive mate- 
rials, and with no other aids than stones. The simple 
leaf-shaped unground flint is the solitary fact that we 
get concerning man in the first or paleolithic age. 

Leaving the palolithic period under the reign of 
its one solitary mysterious fact, we come next to the 
neolithic, the time when ground and polished tools 
were employed. The caverns and burial-places in 
which these are found display the fruits of labour in 
stone and bone tools, rude pottery, split bones, and a 
few artistic delineations. Considerable manufactories 
of smooth stone tools have been found. Materials 
from distant countries were worked up, trade arose. 
The degree of labour indicated by the tools of this 
period may be estimated, as Mr. Evans observes, ‘ by 
what Lavitan says of the North American Indians 
sometimes spending their whole life in making a 
stone tomahawk without entirely finishing it, and by 
the years spent by members of tribes on the Rio 
Negro in perforating cylinders of rock crystal by 
twisting flexible leaf-stalks of wild plantain between 
the hands, and thus grinding the hole with the aid of 
sand and water.” 

The labour of this second division of the stone age 
is abundantly illustrated in most of our museums. 

We next arrive at the introduction of metals, first 
bronze and then iron,—without finding any immediate 


improvement. I can best illustrate the condition of , 


workers at the commencement of this, the third 
epoch, by some details of exploration. 

Rising out of the Bridgewater levels, and abutting 
boldly in the Severn sea at Weston-super-Mare, 
stands Worle Hill, crowned with the double lines of 
an old British entrenchment. Within the enclosure 
are round bare spots, which are found to be the sur- 
faces of former holes, each about six feet deep and 
wide, occasionally lined with dry masonry. I visited 
the spot whilst the explorations were in progress, and 
saw the pits opened out. 

On carefully removing the earth a human skeleton 
was found. On cleaning the skull three cuts were seen 
entirely penetrating the bone, and evidently inflicted 
by some heavy and sharp weapon; the collar-bone, and 
the left arm, a little below the shoulder, also bore the 
marks of severe wounds. On opening another circle, 
very near this, at the depth of three feet six inches 
from the surface, the remains of two skeletons were 
discovered lying across each other; the head of the 
upper one nearly south, and that of the lower west- 
south-west. They were lying on their sides with 
their legs drawn up. About six inches lower a third 
skeleton was found, the head lying nearly due north. 
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One of these skeletons bore marks of great violence, 
the skull being cut through and fractured by a large 
stone which lay upon it. There were other marks of 
violence. Underneath, on the rock, was a quantity of 
wheat, mixed with a little barley, quite black, but 
whether from the action of fire or that of decay is not 
certain. With the skeletons were a few horses’ teeth, 
and mixed with the grain some small bones, apparently 
those of birds. In another cirele, at about tive feet 
from the surface, the remains of a skeleton lay on its 
face; and eight or nine inches below was an iron 
spike, about four inches long, which appeared to 
have been the head of a dart or javelin. Under the 
skeleton was the usual deposit of black mould and 
pieces of stick, such as might have been used in a 
wattle roof, under which was a quantity of wheat 
and barley, which seemed to have rested upon a flat 
board, and to have been kept separate from each 
other by thin pieces of wood. Near the bottom of 
another hole was found part of a very small ring, 
apparently of bronze, and quite down on the floor. 
Under a projecting ledge of rock, apparently put 
away with great care, were two rings of iron, about 
an inch in thickness, and about the same in diameter. 
Several pieces of red earth were found, apparently 
ochre, one of which had been rubbed down into the 
form of a smallegg. The cartilage between two of 
the lumbar vertebree of one of the skeletons disco- 
yered was ossified, which, the surgeons said, indicated 
severe and constant toil. 

These people lived in small pits, thatched with 
willows or straw, less commodious by far than many 
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of the nests of the feathered tribes; they threw up 
earthen entrenchments which were not always suffi- 
cient for protection; they had barley, wheat, and 
pork ; they hoarded their little stores at the bottom 
of their wretched huts ; they used coarse, rude pottery, 
aud sedge baskets; employed ochre for their personal 
ornament; lived in discomfort and terror, and died 
by the arrow, the axe, or the sword. They had no 
capital, save the petty hoards of grain; they had 
none of the protection or provision which capital can 
give. Their history, for long, dull centuries, is a 
scanty story of wretchedness. 

Traces of similar habitations have been found in 
Yorkshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somerset, Hants, 
Devon, Anglesea, Scotland, and elsewhere in the 
British Isles. Many interesting instances occur on 
Dartmoor. I have often encountered them amidst 
the grey rocks on the slopes of moorland hills in 
North Cornwall, occasionally connected with ancient 
track-lines and pillars on the lonely wilds. But there 
were differences of condition even in this apparent 
monotony of misery. In this ‘lowest deep” there was 
yet a “lower deep,’’ for it is evident from the earliest 
accounts we have from eye-witnesses, and especially 
from the narrative of Ceasar, that among the tribes of 
Britain and Germany the multitude was in a state of 
servile dependence on the chiefs and priests. The 
gigantic works of stone and*earth, which remain to 
us as the memorials of our Celtic forefathers, were 
doubtless raised by forced labour, a fact which greatly 
intensifies the gloom of the shadows they cast on the 
landscape. 





CHARITY ORGANISATION. 


ry of the greatest and most mischievous of our 

social nuisances is the abuse of charity. The 
effect of it is, as we all know but too well, to sap 
dependence, to check industry, to degrade and de- 
moralise the recipient of alms, to delude and befool 
the benevolent, and, worst of all, to rob the really 
unfortunate and necessitous of the sympathy and 
assistance to which they have a just claim. 

The forms and disguises under which charity is 
abused are so numerous, so ingenious, and so per- 
sistent, that to give relief without investigation of 
each case, is to run the risk of rewarding idleness or 
imposture; while the attempt at investigation on the 
part of one who has no experience in the business, 
were as likely to result in the success as the defeat of 
the intended fraud. See what a swarm of claimants 
(who have no claim) there are upon the funds of the 
generous and kind-hearted. lLLook at the sham cha- 
ritable societies got up solely in the interest of the 
projectors, who make capital out of the homeless 
vagabond, and supply their own luxuries under cover 
of his rags and wretchedness. ‘Look at the begging- 
letter writers, who utilise ‘‘Burke’s Peerage”’ and 
“Landed Gentry” in levying contributions over the 
whole domain of broad England, or whose vade mecum 
is the ‘‘Clergy List,” by whose agency they can in- 
voke the clerical sympathies and discount them in 
current coin. Look at the professors of the Preca- 
tory Science, that class of ladies and gentlemen, so 
plausible and so pathetic, who go from house to house 
exacting subscriptions in aid of institutions in the 
throes of birth, but which will never be born, in 
mitigation of anguish and distress manufactured for 





the occasion—for the relief of calamities which have 
never happened, and for the assuagement of sorrows 
and bereavements invented with a view to profit. 
Look, again, at the predicaments of the poor and 
helpless, the idle, lazy, and intemperate, the people 
who would work if they could, and those who never 
will work if they can help it; note how necessity and 
imposture, poverty, privation, and rascality, are 
found all jumbled together, and how difficult it is 
and must be to discover who is a legitimate object of 
charity and who is not. Remember the pauper of 
St. Pancras who was summoned not very long ago to 
pay the bill of his daughter’s music-master ; and that 
gentleman of Hackney who, retiring in easy circum- 
stances, was for years a secluded stipendiary of the 
relieving officer. Call to mind the Holborn paupers 
whose stomachs were too delicate to digest the parish 
bread, and who therefore contracted for the sale of 
it, investing the proceeds in the purchase of fancy 
rols.* 

The above are some of the abuses of charity, 
though they constitute but a mere fragmentary part 
of the whole. Now the object of the Charity Orga- 
nisation Society is to deal with this huge mass of 
mistake and imposture, with its attendant muddles 
of confusion, by substituting order and efficiency in 
action based on the knowledge of facts. The distin- 





* It is a curious fact that of late years rents have risen tf» the East of 
London among the poverty-stricken classes. The rise is explainable thas : 
The pauper gets out-door relief toa very much larger extent than he used 
to do; he gets besides an occasional day’s work and his share of the 
stream of alms which flows steadily in the direction of the Kast of London 
as soon as the cold weather sets in; and he finds that he is thus better 
off than he would be in ordinary times with reguiar work. It pays him, 
therefore, to sit at a comparatively high rent. 
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guishing feature of their system seems to be identical 
with that of Herr von der Heydt, known as the 
Elberfeld system. The Prussian reformer, dissatis- 
fied with the poor-law system of his town, devised a 
scheme for lessening both the number of the paupers 
and their pay. This was brought about mainly bya 
strict investigation of each applicant’s case, by means 
of volunteer inquirers, who were induced to devote a 
portion of their time and energies to the business. 
The result was that within a single year the number 
of paupers was reduced from 4,000 to 1,460, and the 
cost of them from £8,932 to £3,726. The Charity 
Organisation Society aims at introducing the Elber- 
feld system, plus certain machinery adapting it to our 
home needs and providing for its extended operation. 
Itsmain object isnot thereduction of poor-rates (though 
that must inevitably result from its success), but the 
improvement of the condition of the poor ; ‘‘ first, by 
bringing about co-operation between the charities and 
the poor-law, and amongst the charities; secondly, 
by securing due investigation and fitting action in all 
cases; and, thirdly, by repressing mendicity.” The 
first of these methods seems to us admirably fitted to 
ensure the success of the other two. It is impos- 
sible to deal effectually with imposture so long as the 
different dispensers of charity act independently of 
each other, and therefore in the dark ; and it is only 
by the interchange of dpinion and experience that 
anything like effective action can be secured. If 
there is no co-operation between charitable agencies, 
it is vain to expect that the funds contributed by the 
benevolent shall reach the really deserving and 
necessitous; because, so long as charities stand quite 
aloof from each other, a rogue who is refused at one 
has only to betake himself to another, where he is 
not known, to get his desire—and worse still, as ex- 
perience shows, he may raise contributions from 
several in succession. 

The truth is, we are never safe in bestowing alms 
of any kind so long as we are ignorant of the actual 
circumstances of the recipient. There is no cure for 
this ignorance but inquiry and investigation into the 
case of each applicant; and the investigation must 
be thorough or it will be of no use. Such investiga- 
tion is a most difficult task, looking to the vast ex- 
tent of the field of work, and it can only be rendered 
possible by patient, deliberate, and systematic industry 
on the part of the volunteer visitors and paid officers 
who undertake the duties of house-to-house visitation 
and inquiry, and of those with whom they act in con- 
cert. Zealous personal exertion is the only passport 
to success. We cannot encounter mendicity and im- 
posture with mere general measures; as well attempt 
to arrest the march of the cholera by a proclamation, 
or to appease an earthquake by a pill. The phases 
of roguery and malingering are too many and too 
subtle to be defeated on general principles; and if 
we would know what we are about, and do any good 
at all, we must treat these moral diseases as we 
would bodily. ones—that is, by the application of the 
right remedy to the individual case. The right 
remedy may be imprisonment and the treadmill, 
instead of the food and shelter, clothing and money, 
which the applicant is demanding. What the Charity 
Organisation Society wants is to discover the right 
remedies for all cases, and to apply them. The means 
at their command are various, and of proved efficacy : 
they have already established one or more district 
committees in very nearly every poor-law division of 
the capital, each having its band of volunteer 
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committeemen devoting their time and energy 
to carrying out the work. For lack of space 
we cannot go into details on the subject of their 
working machinery, and we therefore refer the reader 
for information on this point to the annual reports 
and other publications of the Society, which may be 
obtained at their central office, 15, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi. As it will be interesting, however, 
to take a glance at the results of the Society’s labours, 
we will summarise the operations of the year 1871 
as they stand tabulated in the report for that year. 
In 1871 there were twenty-three district committees 
in London, and in the course of the year they decided 
on 12,506 cases of charity claimants. Of this large 
number, 4,237 cases were dismissed as not bearing 
the test of investigation ; 3,909 cases were referred 
to other charitable agencies; and 4,360 cases the 
Society relieved by grants, loans, employment, or 
other necessary aids. These figures represent weighty 
facts ; they speak for themselves, and need no com- 
ment of ours. 

We wish clearly to point out one practical advan- 
tage which the Society offers. If our reader is 
accosted by a person alleging himself to be in dis- 
tress, in any part of London, he is not only at liberty 
to refer him to the nearest office of the Society for 
them to deal with as they think best, but, if he 
prefers it, he can send them the distressed person’s 
name and address by post,* and can have a report on 
the case. He will then be able to assist or reject 
the applicant himself with his eyes open. The 
Society deserves credit for venturing to set aside the 
common and not unreasonable rule of confining its 
benefits to its subscribers. Though dependent, of 
course, on the public for support, its district com- 
mittees are willing to make inquiries for any person 
legitimately interested in a case of distress. 

We may conclude this all too brief notice with the 
expression of our warmest admiration of the Society, 
and our entire concurrence in its objects and the 
wisdom of its measures. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive of any greater service that could be rendered 
to the community at large than that which the 
Charity Organisation Society is so zealously striving 
to effect. Its success will involve a moral revolution 
among the poor—will relieve the whole country from 
a burdensome disgrace—and while it will tend to 
foster the spirit of independence, will set free the 
sources of charity and benevolence to circulate in 
their natural channels. 





THE HORNED FROG. 


1” July, 1872, a sensational paragraph went the 

rounds of the papers that a ‘‘ horned frog ” had 
arrived at the Zoological Gardens. So I went to see 
it, and here, kind reader, you have a portrait of this 
celebrated animal. 

In the first place, any one can see that the little 
beast, though carrying horns, is not a frog at all, but 
a lizard. It rejoices in the name of “‘ The Crowned 
Tapayaxin” (Phrynosoma cornutum), from ¢pvves, a 
toad, and cwua, a body. This is not a bad name 
when it is construed, for it really is very like a toad 
in general appearance. It belongs to a family of 





* The name should be sent to the office of the poor-law district in 
which the distressed person resides ; but if the address of the office is not 
known, it can be sent to the central office, 15, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, and will be forwarded from there without delay. 
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Saurian reptiles (Agamide), this species being widely | 
distributed in Asia, Africa, Australia, and South | 
America. Why nature has made these little creatures | 
so hideous as some would call them—though I call 
nothing hideous—I do not know. The Moloch Hor- 





manner, is separated from the body by a short neck. 
Near the nape of the neck there are two sharp- 
pointed horns directed backwards ; the sides of the 
neck are armed with three or four shorter horns, so 


that the animal appears to have on a collar such 
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ridus of Australia is also covered with spines, and | 
looks even more formidable’ than our friend the | 
horned frog, and yet they are quite harmless, and 
will hurt nothing but insects. If the fly in the pic- 
ture is not speedily off about his business, Mr. 
Horned Frog will snap him up before, as the Yankees 
say, “he knew what hurt him.” Holland, the civil 
and obliging keeper at the reptile house at the Zoo- 
logical, took the horned frog out of his box, and as 
he sat upon my arm I made notes about him. 
Imagine a large bug, about four inches long and 
two inches across, with a tapering tail, which he can 
cock up after the manner of a scorpion or the beetle 
known as the “ devil’s coach-horse,” and you have 
some idea of the ‘‘ Crowned Tapayaxin.” The body 
is very flat, though I believe he can blow himself 
out quite fat if he likes, like the frog in /Esop’s 
fables trying to make himself as big as a cow; and 
he is covered all over with a number of spines, which 
are not unlike the spines on a blackthorn bush. The 
edges of the flattened body are armed with a row of 
sharp prickles like the teeth of a saw; the head, 





which the little beast twists about in a Punch-like 


| without reading the address. 


as we see depicted upon the necks of wolf- 
hounds in Reidinger’s splendid old German hunt- 
ing pictures. The general colour is like that of 
the toad, and he has a mottled belly, like that 
poor old toad about which so many ‘‘ crammers” 
have been told relative to his being found buried 
in coal, stone, trees, etc.—antediluvian toads, ‘‘ who 
swam about in the limpid streams wherein Adam 
bathed his sturdy limbs,” ete. Toads, nevertheless, 
will stand a deal of burying; and so will horned 
frogs, for the individual now honoured with a place 
in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” came by post all the way 
from Santiago, in Southern California. He was 
packed in a thin pasteboard box, and it is a wonder 
that he had not been smashed by the metal stamp- 
obliterators of the post officials. 

By the way, curious things are sent me by post. 
Every week I receive fish of some kind or another by 
post: young salmon, young trout, young whitebait; 
also young pheasants, three-legged kittens, six-legged 
kittens, no-headed kittens; and they generally smell 
frightfully. The postman always knows my letters 
Sometimes live things 
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are sent me by post. I,lately received a scorpion, 
caught alive at Woolwich. He was packed in a 
jeweller’s box, and wlien he arrived was poisonous 
enough to sting a mouse severely. And ouce some 
kind person killed a viper, and put him into a paper 
sweetstuff box; but, during the journey, the scotched 
viper came to life, and he had to be killed again by 
the Postmaster-General, who wrote me an official 
note about it. I once heard of a pair of jack-boots 
being sent by parcels post. What next I can’t 
tell. Send what you like, my friends, only pay the 
postage, and if you send vipers or scorpions, kill 
them first. 

When at home, the habits of the horned frog are, 
I believe, very much the same as the toad’s, lurking 
about stones, ruins, rocks, ete. Their spines, I 
believe, are given them for neither offence nor 
defence, but simply for the purpose of concealment 
from their enemies. The polar bear among the ice- 
bergs wears a coat as white as snow for concealment. 
It is exceedingly difficult to distinguish a sitting 
partridge when crouched down in a ploughed field. 
The tiger carries stripes like the jungle. The grouse 
is like theheather. In fact, most animals have coats 
given them to conceal them from their enemies, and 
it is more than probable that the spines of this little 
lizard serve for the same purpose. 

I do not observe that in the so-called educational 
programme the subject of natural history is in 
any way introduced. This is, I think, a great mis- 
take. Children and young people are naturally fond 
of animals, but they are too often brought up to kill 
and destroy anything that looks, as they call it, 
ugly. I have known ladies scream, and even some- 
times nearly faint, if they see an unfortunate spider, 
and then they go and kill the spider. Others are 
afraid of mice, frogs, and other harmless creatures. 
If these individuals had in their youth been taught 
how there was ‘evidence of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Creator” in all created things, they 
would look upon these common things with wonder 
and admiration, instead of being foolish enough to be 
frightened—or pretend to be frightened—at them. 

FRANK BUCKLAND. 





ON THE INUNDATION AND SUBSIDENCE 
OF THE YANG-TSZE RIVER. 
BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 


PART I.—INUNDATION OF THE RIVER. 


HILE resident at Shanghai, in China, on the 
estuary of the Yang-tsze Kiang, I watched the 
phenomena attending its annual floods with great in- 
terest, and on one occasion ascended that mighty river 
a distance of seven hundred miles during the height 
of its inundation. Generally speaking, the flood- 
ing and subsiding of its waters arise from similar 
causes affecting other great rivers. But from the 
geographical conformation of the Lower Yang-tsze 
region there are special features in its rise and fall 
that differ from them, to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion, and which may not be generally known to 
geographers. Moreover, although these periodical 
floods are produced by the heavy rainfall and melting 
of snow on the mountains in its upper region, during 
the hot season, yet the magnitude of the flood varies 
considerably, and at intervals of many years is per- 
fectly overwhelming. Altogether, the irregularity of 
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its excessive inundation is such that the immense 
population on its banks look forward with dread to 
the annual visitation. It is true that the industrious 
husbandmen know that after subsidence the soil will 
be fertilised by sedimentary deposits, but too often 
are their crops and homesteads swept away by the 
torrent, while villages and towns are submerged, 
property is destroyed, and thousands upon thousands 
of people ruined. Then follow famine, disease, and 
death in the desolated districts, so that the benefits 


derived from an ordinary rise in the river are not ° 


equivalent to the evils of its extraordinary floods. 

In order to understand more clearly the phenomena 
attending the floods of the Yang-tsze, I shall briefly 
refer to the inundation of the Nile. Having been in 
Egypt during a season of unusually high flood— 
when five miles of the railway between Cairo and 
Alexandria was submerged—lI am the better able to 
compare from experience the flooding of the two gian; 
streams. According to the authority of the late Dr. 
Keith Johnston, ‘‘The great phenomenon of the 
Nile is its annual inundation, dependent upon the 
rainfall from clouds caused by the s.z. trade-winds 
of the Indian Ocean, and the melting of snow in the 
mountains near the equator. Year after year, for at 
least 4,000 years, it has continued to rise within a few 


| inches of the same height, and a few hours of the 


same time, to water a country nearly 2,000 miles in 
length. In April the rise begins in the upper basin, 
but the flood is not perceptible at Cairo till near the 
summer solstice. It continues to rise for 90 or 100 
days, remaining in flood till the middle of October, 
when it again subsides.” 

In like manner the floods of the Yang-tsze depend 
upon the rainfall from clouds caused by the s.v. 
monsoon rising in the Indian Ocean, and the melting 
of the snow on Eastern Thibet and Kokonor, where 
the table-lands are from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The rainy season sets in in 
April, and continues until October. So far the origin 
of the floods in the two rivers is similar. But the 
rise of the waters in the Yang-tsze and their subsi- 
dence are more rapid than those of the Nile. Taking 
the town of Hankow—where the Han river forms an 
important affluent—as a basis for calculation, the 
river begins to rise in May, sometimes at the com- 
mencement and sometimes in the middle of the 
month. It then continues to rise, and reaches its 
highest inundation sometimes at the end of July 
and sometimes in the middle of August, remaining 
in high flood seldom more than a week, when the 
waters subside. From year to year the inundation 
occurs, and rarely are the floods of two seasons within 
one foot of each other, and the observations of 
European residents at Hankow register the range 
from 385ft. to 513ft., while the most frequent rise is 
put down at 40ft., above its lowest level. 

The last-named measurement is considered the 
ordinary rise, when no danger is apprehended from 
inundation, as all the lands flooded at that level are 
left fallow to be fertilised by the sedimentary deposits 
when the waters subside; while the towns, villages, 
and farm-houses are built a foot or two above that 
height at their lowest places. Nevertheless the aspect 
of the country is entirely changed from its appearance 
when the “Great River” (Za Kiang)—as it is fre- 
quently named—is confined to its proper channel 
when it approaches low-water mark. It was during 
one of these ordinary floods that I ascended the river 
at the time of its maximum rise, so that the traveller 
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may any year witness the effects of this striking 
henomenon during the autumn. 
From Shanghai to Hankow the distance is com- 


puted at 688 statute miles, between which ports a | 


fleet of American side-wheel steamers ply regularly 


every few days, most of them being 2,500 tons | 


burthen. I made the voyage in one of the largest 
vessels, and penetrated thus far into the interior of 
China, surrounded by all the comforts of a first-class 
otel._. Moreover, by sailing in these large steamers 
the traveller has a most extensive view from the 
upper deck, which rises from twenty to twenty-five 
feet above the level of the river. Their powerful 
engines stem the current with the greatest ease, 


\ making from ten to twelve knots an hour, but navi- 


gating only in the daytime, as the channel is not 
properly buoyed off. At night, when at anchor, the 
strength of the current was so great that it drove 
the paddle-wheels of our steamer round like an 
undershot mill-wheel in a sluice. 

It was not until we passed Nanking—200 miles 
from Shanghai—that the inundation of the river banks 
assumed its magnitude, which increased every mile 
in our course. In some of the longest reaches, 
the wide-spreading flood took away the aspect of 
river landscape, aud gave the appearance of lake 
senery. This was most apparent where the moun- 
tains and rocks seemed isolated, and formed islands 
in these temporary lakes. Geologically speaking, it 
is abundantly evident that they were formerly such 
in the primeval sea, which has been filled up by the 
sediment deposited by the Yang-isze, forming a 
large division of the great plain of China. This 
alluvial formation is still going on at the estuary of 
the river, where every year the encroachment of tho 
land upon the sea can be measured by the square 
mile. 

In this shallow inland sea the banks of the river 
in some places were completely submerged, and it 
required the most skilful navigation to keep in the 
channel, but not to encounter the main force of the 
stream. Beyond this the water was comparatively 
still, and in some reaches it bounded the horizon, so 
that it required no stretch of imagination to suppose 
that we were sailing towards the ocean. This was 
rendered more real by seeing numbers of Chinese 
boats seudding over the flood in all directions, where 
during subsidence the husbandman may be seen 
tilling the soil, or the buffalo grazing on the plain. 
Then when the wind was adverse the river bank 
could be traced by seeing strings of boatmen track- 
ing their junks up to the waist in water, against the 
stream. Again, a narrow strip of the bank would 
appear above the water between the stream and the 
lake, only a few yards wide, like a reef in the sea. 
Qn these narrow ridges the industrious peasantry 
had built their dwellings, some of which were not 
more than a foot or two above the flood. Should it 
Tise at any time above its ordinary level, these frail 
tenements are swept away, and the inhabitants have 
to escape in their boats. The following translation, 
from the pencil of a native writer, furnishes a 
graphic description of the dire effects from a great 
flood :— 

“In the month of July, 1831, our river swelled, 
and burst its banks with so much violence in all the 
plain, that a vast number of dwellings, large and 
small, were torn from their foundations, and carried 
away by the waters; their fragments collected would 
hardly have served to cook a meal. Tho bodies of 
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the persons swept off by this deluge were as nume- 
rous as the plants that showed themselves above the 
| surface of the waters; while many of those who es- 
caped perished in the highways from famine, and found 
| their graves in the maws of birds and dogs. Young 
men fled to other provinces; parents lost their 
children, and husbands were separated from their 
wives. Mothers, overcome by hunger and fatigue, 
abandoned their sobbing infants in the road, or died 
leaving their little ones still clinging to their dresses. 
How sad were these sights, and no one able to afiord 
relief! Most of the old men perished in the valleys, 
but some who escaped stretched themselves groan- 
| ing in the paths; while others, a little stronger, 
sought the nearest caverns, where they reared huts 
of straw, and lengthened their days with herbs or 
carrion. Others drifted about in boats, seeking fish 
and worms to save themselves from starvation; but 
naked and unprotected as winter came on, exposed 
to the wind and the snow, they lost their strength, 
and their emaciated bodies became as dry as hay in 
afield. In these unhappy times, they were unable 
to raise any money: nobody would buy their fields, 
nor let them have food; even those who offered their 
wives and children for sale found no purchasers, and 
destitute of resources, many of them perished miser- 
ably. The living moved about among the unburied 
dead, few of whom received the rites of sepulture.” 

The next devastating flood happened in 1850. At 
that time the town of Hankow contained upwards of 
10,000 dwelling-houses, shops, warehouses, and 
public buildings, chiefly built of brick, wood, and 
clay. As the flood rose about the foundations these 
became sapped, and the structures gradually gave 
way, while many of the more fragile tenements col- 
lapsed, burying the unfortunate indwellers amongst 
the ruins. Those who dwelt in the more substantial 
buildings clung to their homes in hope of the waters 
subsiding, but as there seemed no prospect of this, 
they escaped, with what little property could be saved, 
in boats, to the neighbouring city of Hanyang and 
the provincial capital of Woo-chang, which are 
partly built on rocky eminences. At the latter city 
so great was the flood that boats could land their 
passengers on the top of the city walls, where in 
ordinary floods they are at least twelve to fifteen feet 
above the level of the river. As the Yang-tsze 
between Woo-chang and Hankow is a mile and a 
quarter wide, and about 800 miles from the outer 
limits of its estuary, some idea may be formed from 
that fact of the immense volume of water carried 
down during this tremendous flood, which is said to 
have forced the turbid waters for 150 miles into the 
Pacific Ocean. It is also stated that the entire town 
of Hankow was swept away, excepting one solitary 
building to show where this great commercial mart 
formerly stood. 

Notwithstanding this dreadful sacrifice of life and 
property at Hankow, the inhabitants returned imme- 
diately the waters subsided below the site of the town, 
which is in some degree raised by the accumulation 
of mud among the debris of the wrecked buildings. 
It is observabie, also, when the river falls to its mini- 
mum level, that there are regular strata of this débris 
for ten or twelve feet, showing that the town has been 
demolished by these extra inundations for centuries, 
though at distant intervals. According to Chinese 
records such great floods (Za Shwuz) happened in the 
years 1646, 1664, 1697, 1727, 1789, 1851, and 1850. 
| Knowing from these records that the chances of their 
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dwellings remaining for at least twenty years may be 
eounted on, the inhabitants commenced to rebuild 
the town, so that in cwo or three years after the 
latter date it was as large and populous as before the 
great flood. There is one deficiency connected with 
the Chinese data of that event where they fail to 
furnish any measurement of the height to which the 
river rose above its low-water mark. Since then a 
British settlement has been built on the river bank to 
the eastward of Hankow, and we have annual obser- 
vations of its rise and fall which materially affect the 
commercial interests of the foreign residents. I may 
here remark that the Chinese authorities willingly 
acquiesced in the establishment of this settlement 
according to treaty stipulations, hoping that some 
day—as it has been suggested—a great flood will 
come and sweep the hated foreigners and their houses 
into the river. 

This is no idle prediction. Such a catastrophe was 
imminent three years ago. About the 20th of July, 
1869, the flood rose rapidly above its normal level of 
forty feet, and in twenty-four hours inundated the 
whole of the lower streets of the native town and 
British settlement. For three days the waters con- 
tinued to rise until the lower flats of every building 
were more or less flooded. In the back streets the 
water was from five to ten feet deep, and filled with 
the sewage of the town, creating an intolerable 
effluvium, with the thermometer 140° in the sun, and 
90° Fahr. in the shade. The ruin of the poorer 
classes inhabiting the lower parts of Hankow was 
complete. Many thousands were forced to leave their 
houses and take refuge on the defence wall which 
bounds the town on its western flank. But even this 
became insecure, and they fled across the Han River 
to the hill that rises in the middle of Hanyang. In 
the settlement, matters were not much better, except 
where two or three merchants had erected their ware- 
houses on piles and brickwork just flush with the 
flood. Others, whose offices and stores were sub- 
merged, made use of them as swimming -baths. 
Throughout the whole place communication could 
only be carried on by means of boats, the streets 
being temporarily turned into canals. Where the 
natives occupied the ground-floors they were moved 
into large river boats moored to the houses, where 
cooking was carried on for the establishments ; while 
the masters and their assistants occupied the upper 
stories, with the prospect of the foundations giving 
way and their Scien overwhelmed in the flood. 
There is a church in the settlement, at once a credit 
to the place and the liberality of the community, 
which was flooded some four feet, and fears were 
entertained that the foundations would give way and 
the handsome edifice become a wreck. Happily this 
did not occur, neither were any of the substantial 
buildings seriously damaged ; but the boundary walls 
which divided the allotments of the residents from 
each other were levelled with the ground, while their 
trim gardens were obliterated. Where blooming 
flowers and choice plants had flourished a week or 
two before, there were cargo boats laden with the 
merchandise saved from the warehouses. The only 
picturesque feature in this scene of desolation was 
the boats navigating the flooded streets at night, 
with fantastic lanterns of various shapes and colours 
suspended from their bows. At length the flood 
reached its highest point on the 24th July, and by 
the end of the month it had subsided so as to leave 
the higher parts of the town and settlement dry. 





From a careful measurement taken by a civil engi- 
neer, who was resident at the time in Hankow, he 
calculated that the flood had risen 514 feet above the 
previous low-water mark. Had it reached a few 
more —say 55 feet—in all probability the British 
settlement at Hankow would now be a place of the 
past, and the residents who have purchased ground 
and erected buildings suffered serious damage if not 
loss of life. Hence they have just cause of complaint 
that this dangerous site was chosen for a settlement, 
while opposite in Hanyang there is abundance of 
hilly ground above the floods. 

To what extent these flood waters eover the lands 
on the banks of the Yang-tsze, there are no data 
upon which to base even an approximate calculation. 
A traveller who witnessed the flood of 1869 gives his 
views on this point as follows:—‘‘ The desolation 
produced by such a flood must be seen to be under- 
stood. Having witnessed it in the present year I can 
speak from observation. In the latter part of August 
the water had subsided but two feet and a half, and 
still covered the plain to the depth of from four to 
eight fect, so that it was more like sailing over a large 
lake than on a river. The whole plain, from Tai- 
ping-foo, up for a distance of mora than 500 miles, 
was flooded. The average breadth of the plain thus 
flooded I should estimate to be about twenty miles. 
which would give at least 10,000 square miles as the 
extent of country covered with water. The crops of 
course were destroyed ; the inhabitants driven from 
their homes or drowned; their houses dismantled or 
in ruins; their personal property in many cases all 
lost ; and when we consider that about 4,000,000 of 
people were thus deprived of their homes, and their 
usual means of subsistence, to go forth as beggars, 
and vast multitudes of them to die of hunger and 
starvation, some faint idea may be gathered of the 
appalling nature and extent of this calamity.”* This 
account I take to be an unvarnished description of 
the dire effects resulting from the Yang-tsze inunda- 
tions, and this estimate of the submerged lands with- 
in a given area is below the actual extent of the 
flood. 

When the flood waters reach the estuary of the 
river they are arrested in their current by the oppos- 
ing tide, and the detritus held previously in suspen- 
sion deposited. Hence has arisen the great delta of 
the Yang-tsze, where Shanghai—the most important 
foreign settlement in China—is situated. In esti- 
mating the geographical and geological changes 
which have occurred at this interesting locality, we 
are not groping in the dark as to how the land was 
changed, for we have the records of the Chinese to 
provethem. At present Shanghai is distant from twenty 
totwenty-five miles from the sea-coast, wheresomefive 
centuries ago its site was washed by the waves of the 
Pacific Ocean. All the intervening tract of land, com- 
prising upwards of a hundred square miles, has been 
formed since that period. Its name denotes its origin, 
for it signifies in the Chinese language, ‘‘ Upon the 
Sea.”” Since its occupation by foreigners the process 
of alluvial formation has been observed going on 
with a rapidity that threatens in a short time to close 
up the navigation to the anchorage off the settlement 
for ocean-going ships. Moreover, within the same 
space of time the detritusdeposited at the embouchure 
of the river has formed an island called Tsung-Ming. 
forty-five miles long by an average width of eight 





* Lecture by the Rey, M. G. Knowlton, on the “The Rivers of 
China” 
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miles, on which about one million Chinese obtain a 
living by cultivating the soil thus reclaimed, or 
rather formed by the sedimentary deposits of the 
Yang-tsze. These are only some of the leading features 
of this mighty river, but they will suffice to show the 
grand phenomena attending its inundations. 


PART II.—SUBSIDENCE OF THE RIVER. 


Dvurine these excessive inundationsthe river continues 
in flood much longer than at ordinary seasons. 
Hence the devastation is prolonged for a month or 
more where the fall is not sufficient to leave the sites 
of towns, villages, and homesteads dry. At Hankow 
the average fall for several weeks was from two to 
three inches per day in 1869, and on the flooded 
plains not more than one inch. But these rates 
rapidly increase, and the flood waters disappear some- 
times faster than they rise. At these times the 
refugees watch with intense anxiety for the appear- 
ance of their lands above the level of the stream, and 
hasten to survey the damage their homesteads have 
sustained. Under such afflictions there is probably 


not a more patient and resigned peasantry than the | 


Chinese. It is rarely they murmur at their lot, or 
complain to the authorities, who are slow to alleviate 
the distress of the people. Where their habitations 
have withstood the devastating torrent they begin to 
clear away the débris around, and the slime, mud, 
and sand in the apartments. 
fully collected and strewn over the ground for culti- 
vation. What may be the average depth of sediment 
left by the subsiding waters there are not sufficient 
data to state correctly. Some observers put it at one 
inch to the foot of water, and others go as high as 
two inches. Both may be correct as there is no doubt 


waters may be more or less charged with local matter, 
in addition to the detritus brought down by the river 
from its upper regions. 

Assuming that the average deposit of detritus on 
the level lands is annually half an inch to the super- 
incumbent foot of water, and that the depth of the 
flood is from four to six feet, this would give from two 
to three inches of fine pulverised manure to fertilise 
the soil. This under the laborious hands of the hus- 
bandman is worked into the soil with a heavy three- 
pronged hoe, and produces the richest crops imagin- 


able, especially where rice is grown, and the field left | irritating particles. 
At that time the | time it lasted the wind at the surface of the water 


with two or three inches of water. 
aspect of the eountry is entirely changed, as the rich 
green vegetation appears on the plains and uplands, 


All this deposit is care- | 
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genial spring weather has set in. A curious atmo- 
spheric phenomenon occurs in connection with the 
floods and the detritus at this season, that I am not 
aware has any parallel in the other great rivers of 
the world. In order to understand it, I will quote 
some notes I made at Shanghai, where I witnessed it. 

On the 3lst March and lst April, 1863, the in- 
habitants of Shanghai and the surrounding country, 
for at least one hundred miles, and the officers and 
crews of vessels entering the estuary of the Yang- 
tsze Kiang, and off the coast from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty miles to the southward, observed during 
these two days and nights what was generally 
termed a ‘‘dust storm.” During the first day it 
passed over the settlement in clouds resembling a 
dense mist, obscuring the sun as it would on a misty 
day, and that evening it set as if in a fog; while all 
night long the sky was overcast, without any stars 
being visible. Although there was not much wind 
below, yet these clouds moved somewhat rapidly 
from west to east. All this time what appeared to 
be a fine dust fell more or less, of an ash-grey tint, 
and so light that it floated in the atmosphere like 
the minute sporules of the fern-brake. Outside, in 
the streets, it swept along like a very light shower 
of snow, covering one’s clothes and hair, flying up 
the nostrils, and causing the eyelids of many to 
smart and become inflamed. Inside the houses it 
penetrated into the crannies, settling down on the 
furniture, not only like ordinary dust, but clinging 
to the under parts of tables and chairs. 

On the Ist April the phenomenon continued even 
more remarkable than the previous day. About 
half-past three in the afternoon it assumed the 
colour of a brownish cloud of smoke, so dense that 


| for a quarter of an hour the sun was obscured as it 
it varies according to the locality, where the turbid 


| 


is by a thick London fog, and I could scarcely see to 
write in my office. Towards evening it cleared up a 
little, but the sun set hazily and with a pale sickly 
hue. Throughout the night the stars were obscured 
as before, with the dust still falling. On the follow- 
ing morning the phenomenon had passed over, and 
the atmosphere assumed its ordinary aspect, with 
alternate clouds and sunshine. 

At Woo-sung—the outport of Shanghai on the 
Yang-tsze — the phenomenon was observed in a 
more marked manner by my shipping reporter, 
whose eyes were affected as with ophthalmia by the 
He remarked that during the 


was generally very light from west to north-west, 
but variable, while the clouds kept steadily moving 


with the crowds of industrious Chinese, in their quaint | eastward out to sea, with occasionally slight moisture 


costumes, working from sunrise to sunset, where 
formerly nothing but vast sheets of water met the 
eye, and boats sailing over the flood. Then, as the 
winter advances, the Yang-tsze falls to its low-water 


mark, with its channel well defined and the banks | 


rising boldly on each side. Sometimes it falls below 


in the air. At such times the fine dust would fall in 
quantities sufficient to collect it from the decks of the 
shipping in harbour by the handful. On questioning 
the captains of vessels arriving in port, he ascertained 
thatthe ‘Ellen Rogers’ experienced the phenomenon 
150 miles off the coast ; the ‘‘ Fiery Cross’’ about fifty 


the average minimum, as it rises above the average | miles, and other vessels where the dust fell on tho 
| rigging and deck as if it had been fine drift-snow. 


maximum. In such seasons the large American 
steamers have some difficulty in navigating the river 
for 200 miles below Hankow. Thus if the range 
between the lowest subsidence and the highest inun- 
dation be taken into account, it would not be less 
than sixty feet at that town; and this might rise to 
one hundred feet in the upper reaches where the 
river flows between narrow rocky gorges. 

The river generally reaches its lowest subsidence 
in March, when the inundated lands are dry, and 





The general opinions of the residents whom I in- 
terrogated on the subject were that it was fine sand 
from the plains on the Gulf of Pe-che-li, and some 
conjectured that it came from the Desert of Gobi, in 
Mongolia. Those who had resided many years in 
Shanghai said that although it did not occur every 
year, yet it was nothing uncommon, and several were 
furnished with goggles to protect their eyes from its 
bad effects. 
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Not being satisfied with these replies I referred 
to anold number of the ‘‘ Chinese Repository,’’ where I 
remembered having read some account of a peculiar 
dust-shower at Shanghai in 1846. There I found a 
very interesting article on the subject, which I will 
briefly refer to. One of the officers of H.M.S. ‘‘ Wolf,” 
then in harbour, sends ‘‘an account of a descent of 
fine sand ” that occurred on the 15th March, to Dr. 
Macgowan, at Ningpo, enclosing a small quantity of 
it for examination. ‘That gentleman forwarded the 
specimen to Calcutta for analysis, which was carefully 
executed by Mr. Piddington, the Curator of the 
Museum of Economic Geology of India. After using 
many tests, and examining the particles under power- 
ful microscopes, he and two colleagues came to the 
conclusion that it was not mineral dust, or sand, or 
ashes from some volcano, but vegetable and animal 
remains; namely, minute conferve and infusoric—the 
former being aquatic plants or hair-weed inhabiting 
fresh water, and the latter animalcules of various 
forms. 

After perusing the able report of the analysis, I 
immediately collected some of the so-called dust, 
placed it under a good microscope, and there saw the 
forms of the hair-weed and exuvie of the animalcule 
distinctly. Of course, none of the gelatinous parts 
of the latter remained, but the epidermis in many 
specimens was perfect, so that their animal origin 
could not be mistaken. So delicate and light were 
these minute dry organisms, that when blown into the 
still air of a room they floated almost like smoke. 

With regard to the origin of these enormous 
clouds of vegetable and animal remains, Mr. Pid- 
dington suggests that they may arise from the 
margins of the great lakes in the interior, where 
vast quantities of conferve might be left on the 
inundated shores and flats. Doubtless these may 
add their quota to the organic clouds, but I am 
of opinion that they are chiefly formed from the 
inundated banks of the Yang-tsze River, where count- 
jess myriads of these microscopic animals and plants 
are generated during the floods, and their remains 
left on the land after the subsidence of its waters. 
Then if the winter and spring be dry the exuvi lie 
on the surface subject to the action of atmospheric 
electricity. When this becomes favourable to attract 
it into the higher regionsof the air, the remains ascend 
in a continuous cloud until they reach the upper 
currents which waft them towards the sea. Here the 
humidity from the ocean increases their specific gravity, 
while their liability to electric influence diminishes, 
and they descend in showers near the coast and over 
the Pacific, as I have endeavoured to describe. 

As far as I could ascertain, the width of this great 
organic cloud was not less than an average of sixty 
miles. Of its depth it would be difficult to give an 
approximate estimate, as there are no hills in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Shanghai to serve as a 
guide for calculating the heights of clouds or mists. 
Assuming that it was 1,000 feet, and that its average 
rate of progress for forty-eight hours was ten miles 
per hour, we can have some idea of the inconceivable 
myriads of microscopic ¢nfusorie and conferve that are 
generated in the waters of the Yang-tsze River. 

In like manner, if we consider the range of rise 
and fall of the flood waters, and the width of the 
stream, with its rapidity of current at Hankow, as a 
gauge for calculating the volume discharged into 
the Pacific Ocean, and the immense extent of 
territory drained by its numerous affluents, with 





the enormous population inhabiting its upper 
and lower regions, we may form some conception 
of the geographical magnificence, and its im- 
portance to a large industrious section of the 
human race. According to approximate computa- 
tions, the length of the Yang-tsze from its uppermost 
source to its estuary, following the sinuosities of the 
river, is 3,000 statute miles; its area of drainage 
700,000 square miles; the population within its vast 
basin 170,000,000; and the volume of fresh water dis- 
charged into the sea averages 1,000,000 cubic feet 
per second. Vast, therefore, are the resources, and 
wonderful the phenomena attending the ordinary 
conditions, the inundations, and subsidence of the 
Yang-tsze Kiang— which signifies in the metaphori- 
cal language of China, ‘‘ Child of the Ocean.” 
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Best of all Riches is Robe. 


BY A WOREING MAN. 


On, why should we cherish, my brothers, 
The sorrows of spirits unknown, 

Or care for the troubles of others 

When we have enough of our own ? 

Ah, that is the creed of the stoic, 

Let him to oblivion descend, 

With all that see nothing heroic 

In bearing the cross of a friend. 


Cuorvs. 
Then let us forget the old folly 
Of worshipping wealth, till we prove 
‘Fhat greed ever made a man jolly. 
The best of all riches is love. 


A widow in poverty sinking, 

An orphan in charity’s need, 

Is not so well rescued by thinking 

Of what can be won by the deed. 

The impulse that bids us to action, 

If promptly obeyed, will be sure 

To bring us the best satisfaction, 

No matter how self may demur. 
Then let us forget, ete. 


Spring meads in their aromy raiment 
Bloom nothing the sweeter for praise ; 
Bright stars are not shining for payment, 
Although they are smiling always. 
But he that does good for the pleasure 
Of breaking humanity’s ban, 
Ts adding more wealth to his treasure 
Than gold ever gave to a man. 

Then let us forget, etc. 


A fig for your singers or writers 

Whose hobbies are ridden for gold ; 

When shepherds are worshiping mitres, 

It is not so well for the fold: 

The prattle of childhood is sweeter 

Than truth from a hypocrite’s lip ; 

And man never grew truly greater, 

For all he can gather and grip. 
Then let us forget the old folly, 
And strive with our might for its fall : 
Sure, greed never made 2 man jolly, 
And love is the best, after all. 
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Vurieties. 


DreamM.—The writer of the following letter authenticates the 
incident, which occurred to his own parents :—The article 
“Dreams and Dreaming” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for January, 
recalled to my mind one of those ‘‘ striking coincidences of dream 
with fact” which occur now and then, but of which no adequate 
explanation can be given. About twenty-five years ago, the effects 
of the new mode of plating metals by means of electricity began 
to be seriously felt by the workmen engaged in the old systems of 
silver-plating. One of these, asteady, respectable working-man, 
with a young family, finding his working-days cut down to half 
their usual number, began casting about for some more re- 
munerative employment. He became acquainted with an old 
Scotchman, who kept a small shop in the town, but the ac- 
quaintance was of so slight a character that he had not intro- 
duced his wife, though he had spoken to her of him, and had 
once pointed him out to her as they were walking behind him 
in coming out of chapel. But she did not see the face of the old 
man. _ One morning shortly afterwards she told her husband 
she had had a singular dream of old Mr. G , and that she 
feared he was seriously ill. In her dream she was in attendance 
on the old man, who was suffering frominflammation of thelungs. 
She was so much impressed with it that she begged her husband, 
though not in the habit of calling on his acquaintance, to call 
on Mr. G-—— at once. He did so the same evening, and found 
the old man (who was a bachelor, and alone in the world, except 
for the attendance of a servant) in the state described. He 
fetched his wife, who immediately recognised the subject of her 
dream, exactly in the condition she had mentally seen him. It 
is needless to say that they did what they could to help and 
comfort the old man in his sickness unto death, for he died a 
few days after. Before he died he asked his friend to act as his 
executor, and advised him to continue the business he was leav- 
ing. The eifects of the deceased were sold, and were found just 
sufficient to cover his debts, funeral and other necessary expenses. 
His friend reopened the shop and soon found that it was the 
means‘provided by his Heavenly Father to fill the place of his 
failing trade, which he left a short time after, and he prospered 
in his new oceupation.—J. Vv. H. 





Mr. GLADSTONE AND Homer.—Mr. Gladstone was reported 
to have said, at the Society of Biblical Archeology, the words, 
“Every day must begin for me with my old friend Homer.” It 
was at the meeting where Mr. Smith read his paper on the 
cunciform legend of the Deluge. The words being quoted in an 
article on the study of Homer in the ‘‘ Spectator,” Mr. Gladstone 
wrote thus :—‘‘I wish to say that the reporter has been led, 
probably by some careless or indistinct expression of mine, into 
an error. What I said was that every effort to examine the 
question raised on that day must begin forme with Homer. The 
Homeric Poems are in my opinion firmly based, as a record of 
races, religion, arts, and manners, in a rather remote antiquity, 
and thus they form a natural point of connection with all prior 
studies ; and the agency of the people known to us through 


Greece as Pheenicians connects Greece itself with that Assyrian | 


plain which yielded the record under discussion, and which was 
either the earliest seat, or one of the two earliest seats, of civili- 
sation. But as to my beginning every day with Homer, as such 
a phrase conveys to the world a very untrue impression of the 
demands of my present office, I think it right to mention that, 
so far as my memory serves me, I have not read Homer for fifty 
lines or a quarter of an hour consecutively during the last four 
years, and any dealings of mine with Homeric subjects have 
been confined to a number of days which could readily be counted 
on the fingers.” 


THE LATE Mr. Grorcre PALMER, oF Nazinc Park, EssEx. 
—This gentleman, who died some years since, and who was the 
uncle of the present Lord High Chancellor of England, Lord 
Selborne, took a very active interest in the operations of the 
National Lifeboat Institution. He first became connected with 
the National Lifeboat Institution in 1826, and unceasingly 
devoted a large portion of his valuable time to its interests 
till within a few weeks of his lamented death ; and his plan 
of fitting lifeboats was adopted by it until, in 1858, these were 
superseded by the self-righting lifeboats of the institution. Life- 
boats on his plan were placed by the institution at over twenty 
places. The services of some of these boats were invaluable, 
some hundreds of lives having been saved through their instru- 
mentality. Mr. Palmer was returned to Parliament in 1836 for 
South Essex, which he represented in three successive Parlia- 


ments, resigning at the general election in 1847. ‘Only 
those,” says Mr. Richard Lewis, barrister on the western 
circuit, and secretary of the Lifeboat Institution, ‘“‘who are 
acquainted with the frightful loss of life and the great destruc- 
tion of property that annually occurred on account of timber 
ships being allowed to carry deck loads, can fully appreciate his 
unceasing and ultimately successful endeavours in obtaining 
legislative enactments prohibiting timber-laden vessels from 
carrying deck loads. 1 well remember Mr. Palmer relating an 
anecdote of the celebrated Daniel O'Connell in connection with 
this good work. Mr. O'Connell stated to him in the House of 
Commons that he was in the habit of deriving a considerable 
income from the proceeds of wrecks of timber ships on the 
shores of his estates in Kerry. Nevertheless, he should have 
much satisfaction in giving to Mr. Palmer’s Bill his best sup- 
port, knowing as he did its absolute necessity. This voluntary 
support on the part of Mr. O’Connell was the more honourable 
as Mr. Palmer was always diametrically opposed to him on most 
political questions. A lifeboat on Mr. Palmer’s plan was after- 
wards stationed by the National Lifeboat Institution at Derry- 
nane.” In February, 1853, Mr. Palmer resigned his office of 
deputy chairman to the Lifeboat Institution, and the committee 
voted to him the gold medallion of the society, with their 
special thanks on vellum, in acknowledgment of the services he 
and the lifeboats built on his plan had rendered to the cause of 
humanity. Mr. Palmer was succeeded as deputy chairman by 
Mr. Thomas Chapman, F.R.s., who, during. the last twenty 
years, has manifested equal devotion to the noble work of the 
Lifeboat Society. Mr. Palmer died on the 12th of May, 1853, 
in his eighty-second year, after short but very acute suffering, 
borne with much patience, thus coneluding a long life passed 
with honour to himself and benefit to mankind. 


JURYMEN AT PRAYER.—In a memorable criminal trial at 


| Boston, U.S., when a medical man was convicted of murder, a 


| remarkable scene took place. 








For an English jury to join in 
earnest prayer that they might be guided to a right decision in 
any case would be, indeed, strange, but it was not so in olden 
times, and in America there isso much religious sense prevalent 
that the conduct of the jury was approved and spoken of with 
respect by the press, instead of being ridiculed as it would pro- 
bably be by some English journalists. After the jury had gone 
to their room, with the various evidence of guilt spread out on 
the table before them, and the door locked after them, shut out, 
as it were, entirely from the world, with nothing but the eye of 
the Omniscient God upon them—so painful was the sense of 
responsibility, so unwilling were they to come to the result 
which all felt they must come to, that thirty to forty minutes 
were spent ere anything was done, when at last the voice of the 
foreman was heard calling the members, and reminding them of 
duty, however-painful. And when they had all taken their 
seats around the table, then it was that one of the jurors rose and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Foreman, before calling upon us for the cnsidera- 
tion and decision of this most important matter, I would propose 
that we seek for Divine wisdom and guidance.” The proposition 
met with a cordial response, and the foreman called upon.a 
juror to offer prayer. This was done most feelingly and sin- 
cerely. ‘‘ We then proceeded to the most trying and painful part 
of our arduous duty.” ‘‘What a relief it was,” says the juryman 
who records the incident, ‘‘ when we were again allowed to go 
free and rejoin our families and friends, after so long and 
painful a separation, and there was not a juror’s heart but 
would have leaped for joy could the prisoner have been justly 
allowed the same unspeakable blessing.” 


MrracLes oF THE Roman CaTHoLIc CuurcH.—Certainly 
the Catholic Church, from east to west, from north to south, is, 
according to our conceptions, hung with miracles. ‘The store 
of relies is inexhaustible; they are multiplied through all lands, 
and each particle of each has in it at least a dormant—perhaps 
an energetic—virtue of supernatural operation. At Rome 
there is the true cross, the crib of Bethlehem, and the chair of 
St. Peter; portions of the crown of thorns are kept at Paris ; 
the holy coat is shown at Tréves; the winding-sheet at Turin. 
At Monza the iron crown is formed out of a nail of the cross, 
and another nail is claimed for the Duomo of Milan, and pieces 
of our Lady’s habit are to be seen in the Escurial. The Agnus 
Dei, blessed medals, the scapular, the cord of St. Francis, all 
are the medium of Divine manifestations of grace. Crucifixes 
have bowed the head to the suppliant, and Madonnas have bent 
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their eye upon assembled crowds. St. Januarius’s blood lique- 
fies periodically at Naples, and St. Winifred’s Well is the scene 
of wonders even in an unbelieving country. Women are marked 
with sacred stigmata ; blood has flowed on Fridays from their 
five wounds, and their heads are crowned with a circle of lacera- 
tions. Relics are for ever touching the sick, the diseased, the 
wounded, sometimes with no result at all, at other times with 
marked and undeniable efficacy. Who has not heard of the 
abundant favours gained by the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of the marvellous consequences which have attended 
the invocation of St. Anthony of Padua? These phenomena 
are sometimes reported of saints in their lifetime as well as 
after death, especially if they were Evangelists or martyrs. The 
wild beasts crouched before their victims in the Roman amphi- 
theatre ; the axe-man was unable to sever St. Cecilia’s head 
from her body, and St. Peter elicited a spring of water for his 
gaoler’s baptism in the Mamertine. St. Francis Xavier turned 
salt water into fresh for five hundred travellers; St. Raymond 
was transported over the sea on his cloak ; St. Andrew shone 
brightly in the dark ; St. Scholastica gained by her prayers a 
pouring rain ; St. Paul was fed by ravens, and St. Frances saw 
her guardian angel. I need not continue the catalogue. It is 
agreed en both sides ; the two parties join issue over a fact ; 
that fact is, the claim of miracles on the part of the Catholic 
Church ; it is the Protestant’s charge, and it is our glory. —Dr. 
Newman. 


QurEEN VICTORIA AND Prince ALBert.—For some time 
before rumours of a possible marriage between the Queen and 
her cousin had been rife; but her Majesty did not wish to 
marry for three or four years; and, in fact, after her accession 
to the throne discontinued her correspondence with her cousin. 
The Queen’s confession on the subject is most touching, alike 
truly royal and truly womanly ;.it commands unfeigned respect, 
and we cannot resist inserting it here :—‘‘ Nor can the Queen 
now think without indignation against herself, of her wish to 
keep the Prince waiting for probably three or four years, at the 
risk of ruining all his prospects for life, until she might feel 
inclined to marry. The only excuse the Queen can make for 
herself is in the fact that the sudden change from the secluded 
life at Kensington to the independence of her position as Queen 
Regnant, at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out 
of her mind, which she now most bitterly repents. A worse 
school for a young girl, or one more detrimental to all natural 
feelings and affections, cannot well be imagined, than the posi- 
tion of a queen at eighteen, without experience and without a 
husband to guide and support her.” —Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs. 


Baron StockmMar.—Stockmar is one of the first politicians 
of Germany and of Europe, the disciple of Stein, army sur- 
geon, physician-in-chief during the war, preceptor of Prince 
Albert, then the friend and private adviser of Prince Leopold, 
afterwards King of the Belgians ; finally, the silent guide of the 
Court of Great Britain, and the confidential friend both of Lord 
Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel.—Baron Bunsen. 


Muscar.—Frequent reference has been made to the Imaum 
of Muscat in connection with the East African slave-trade. Sir 
Bartle Frere will tell us more about this, and we shall know 
whether the Sultan of Zanzibar, tributary of the Imaum, is 
willing to aid in confining the commerce of these regions to 
legitimate objects. The statistics of Muscat are thus given 
in that cheapest and handiest of year-books, ‘‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack ” for 1873:—Muscat, or Province of Omaun. Imaum, 
or sovereign, Azan bin Ghes. Muscat is the largest and most 
powerful of the Arab States. The whole province or territory, 
consisting of Muscat Proper and the islands Ormuz and Kishm, 
in the Persian Gulf, and several islands, of which Zanzibar is 
the chief, on the east coast of Africa, extends to about 176,000 
square miles, with s population of 2,500,000. The standing 
army consists of 30,000 men, and the navy of eighty-seven 
vessels, with 730 guns; the merchant vessels at least 2,000, of 
37,000 tonnage. The value of its annual imports is estimated 
at £1,000,000, and its revenue at £900,000. Its exports consist 
of dates, raisins, wheat, drugs, coffee, pearls (from the Persian 
Gulf), ivory, tortoiseshell, skins, hides, wax, etc. Muscat, 
which gives its name to the ruler of the province, is the capital. 
It possesses a very good harbour, and is a most important centre 
of trade, where the productions of Europe, Africa, and the East 
#re exchanged. Population, about 60,000. 


NaturaL History at Oxrorp.—It is the source of the 
greatest satisfaction to me to observe the very great interest the 
public are now taking in the study of zoology. I well recollect 
~vhen my father first began his geological lectures at Oxford, the 
low ebb at which the study of natural science was esteemed by 
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undergraduates in general. My first master in natural science 
was Dr. Kidd, Regius Professor of Medicine. He used to lecture 
in the anatomy school connected with Christchurch. Close by 
the anatomy school was a dark dismal corner, and this was 
known as ‘‘ Skeleton Corner,” and a very appropriate name it 
was. At that time Paley’s Theology was all the rage—I wish it 
was now—and Dr. Kidd had an admirable knack of illustrating 
this wonderful work with capital preparations both of human 
and comparative anatomy ; and yet if I recollect right, there 
were only two or three other undergraduates in the class besides 
myself. It was not fashionable in the University to study 
anatomy and physiology in any way. Again, I well recollect Dr. 
Daubeny’s course of lectures on botany. There were only 
two at his inaugural lecture, myself and a gentleman now an 
M.P. Dr. Daubeny, with his usual good-nature, lectured to us 
two, but it was rather a solemn proceeding. At the conclusion 
of the lecture he said he onl not lecture any more unless 
there was a class of five. W.S. and I in vain endeavoured to 
get recruits for the professor’s botany lectures, but we could not 
get anybody to come. When the next lecture-day arrived, Dr. 
Daubeny made up his class by sending for his two nieces and 
their mother, in order to make up the requisite magic botanical 
number, five. My father’s lectures on geology and paleontology 
in the Clarendon were also very scantily attended, and the class 
was principally composed, not of undergraduates, but of senior 
members of the University ; and the late Philip Duncan, of New 
College, was nearly always there, and he used to put the dean’s 
stories into very clever verses, many of which, I am happy to 
say, are still preserved in ‘‘ Fugitive Poems, connected with 
natural history and physical science, collected by the late Dr. 
Daubeny (James of me and Co., 1869).” This is a book I can 
commend to all old University men. Matters are very much 
changed now, and I believe the Zoological Gardens have had 
very great influence in attracting the public both at Oxford and 
in London to the study of animal life.—FRaANK BUCKLAND. 


CooLies IN THE Mavritrus.—Remarks having been made 
recently as to the treatment of the coolies in the Mauritius, 
Bishop Ryan, now vicar of Bradford, who was thirteen years in 
the island, strongly testifies to the favourable position of these 
free labourers. A few years ago Dr. Frederic Mouat, of the 
Bengal Medical Staff, bore similar testimony, and his statement 
is the more valuable from his intimate acquaintance with the 
East Indian people. ‘* Nothing can exceed the jealons, anxious, 
and scrupulous care with which the government of the Mauritius 
watches over the interests of and protects the Indian immi- 
grant. If anything he is spoiled by the almost undue amount 
of consideration shown to him, and I have not the slightest 
hesitation in recording my conviction that he is better paid, 
clothed, fed, and treated in every way than in any part of India 
with which 1 am acquainted.” Dr. Mouat advised that state- 
ments of the pay and advantages of plantation labowrs in 
native languages of India would bring not only the ryots of 
Hindostan, but the Coles, Santals, and other sturdy labourers, 
in greater numbers than hitherto. 


VIOLIN-MAKERS.—In approaching Mittenwald one would 
scarcely suppose that near upon 8,000 violins, which are made 
in that quaint village, are yearly sent to different countries. 
Violin-making has been carried on there forthe last two hundred 
years. At present there are two depots, one of Neuner and 
Hornsteiner, and the other of J. A. Baader and Co., each of 
which send out about 4,000 instruments every year. The 
inhabitants work in their own houses. These people get all 
the raw materials from these two firms, where they give up the 
instruments when finished. The fiddle-makers (about 200 in 
number) unfortunately get but poor pay for their labour. As 
short a time back as eighty years the only agent they had was 
an old man who went about from place to place with a box 
on his back containing specimens of their work. Most of them 
only do the fiddle work in winter, as they are generally occupied 
in the summer in getting in their litile bit of corn and hay. A 
boy can learn the trade without any pecuniary assistance on the 
part of his parents, as the Bavarian Government started a school 
for violin-making some years ago. There is also a drawing 
school and a music school, free to all who choose to join. They 
make some wonderful imitations of violins, such as those of 
Antonius Straduarius, Cremona, “faciebat Anno 16—; 
Giuseppe Guarnerius ‘ oh fecit Cremona, 16—, I.HS.;” 
Nicolaus Amalus Cremonien, Hieronimy, fili Antoni 16, and 
many more. These are sold in Mittenwald as imitations, but 
are often passed off by others as originals. All stringed instru- 
ments are made in this romantic German village. There 1s 2 


large manufactory of zithers, a sweet instrument very popular 
in Russia, and becoming known also in England.—The Graphic. 
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Imperial 8vo, 8s. cloth, gilt edges. 


ITALIAN PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL. . By the Author of ‘‘ Swiss Pictures,” 
etc. Profusely Illustrated. 


“The more we turn over the pages, the more we like this book. The 
author is a born artist, and the illustrations scattered broadcast through his 
yolume are excellent in choice of subject and execution.” —7imes. 


“An extremely beautiful and interesting book.” —Dazly News. 


“Not less interesting than was either of the corresponding volumes, 
‘Spanish Pictures’ and ‘ Swiss Pictures,’ ”—Sztandard. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

DANIEL—STATESMAN AND PROPHET: 
A Study for Young Men. 

“A sensible and scholarly exposition of the history and position of 

pene ; 


written with equal care and vigour, and eminently popular.— 
h Quarterly Review. 





“Carefully done, and in a good spirit, the book is a useful one.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


“Whilst the writer of this admirable volume confines himself to the 
historic part of the Book of Daniel, expounding -its details and. drawing 
from them such lessons as they teach, he has with great judiciousness and 
skill examined and repelled the leading objections to the inspiration and 
uthority of the Book. He has evidently prepared himself for his work by 
ive reading and devout and thoughtful examination of the prophecy 
We heartily commend the book as-eminently fitted to be useful.”— 
7's Lantern, 







Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 


TALES OF HEROES AND GREAT MEN 
OF OLD. By the Author of ‘‘ Christian Manliness,” etc. 
With Engravings, 

“A right good book for boys and for growing girls.” —Szandard. 

“A very attractive volume, in which the best stories from the Greek 
legends are effectively retold. Some spirited illustrations give an addi- 
tional charm to the volume.”—Rock. 


“The rich imaginative element which for twenty-five centuries has 
charmed the civilised world, affords a beautiful and fascinating vehicle, of 
which the author has availed himself with wisdom and good.taste. The 
illustrations are very beautifully done.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


MIRIAM ROSENBAUM: a Story of 
Jewish Life. By the Rev. Dr. EpersHEIM. With En- 
gravings. 

“The graphic particularity with which the details of habit and feeling in 
Jewish homes are drawn can only be the result of great familiarity with 
theirdomestic life. ‘The illustrations are very beautiful.”—Guardian. 

“A story that is most pathetic in all its parts."—Lnglish Independent. 





“We have read it with much interest ourselves, and we can assure our 
raders they will do the like.” —Literary Churchman, 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. extra cloth. 


FAITHFUL, BUT NOT FAMOUS: His- 
torical Tale. By the Author of “Soldier Fritz,” etc. With 
Engravings, 

“A well-written tale, full of information, and inculcating the principles of 


ng liberty, together with lessons of practical godliness,”—Lzterary 
orld, 


24mo,. Is. cloth, 


OLD PATHS FOR YOUNG PILGRIMS. 


., Its practical directions to the young Christian are most valuable.”— 
Christian Work. 





« : ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ . 
. “Deals clearly and plainly with practical duties, basing doing or abstain- 
ing on love to Christ.”—Record. 


“An excellent book—one of the genial, kindly, Christianlike sort of 


books which used to come out of the best school of evangelical writers of 


Old times. We cannot hel iati i ighly.”—Z zi 
» Sorvall elp appreciating it very highly.”—Literary 





NEW. BOOKS. 
| ARAN Arr 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6¢. cloth; 3s. extra cloth. 


SARAH MARTIN, THE PRISON VISITOR 
OF GREAT YARMOUTH. The Story of a Useful Life. 
With Engravings. 

**An extremely remarkable narrative of a very remarkable woman.”— 

Literary Churchman, 


‘Sarah Martin is entitled to rank with the philanthropists of England, 
and her biography should be well read, especially by women secking hints 
for noble philanthropic work.”—Noxconformist. 

** A life which every Christian woman should first read and then imitate. 
It has been a means of grace to us to peruse it.”—Rev, C, H. Spurgeon in 
the Sword and Trowel. 


“*A biography of simple but surpassing interest. The life is a wonderful 


one,” —Lecord, 


Imperial 16mo, 4s, cloth. 


THE HOME AND SYNAGOGUE OF THE 
MODERN JEW. Sketches of Jewish Life and Cere- 
monies, Numerous Engravings. 

*¢ A work of very considerable merit.”—Standard. 


** Full of interesting and novel matter, replete with Biblical scholarship.”— 
Record. 


**Abundantly supplies a want in our modern religious literature.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. ° 


* Very interesting.”—ZEnglish Independent. 


Imperial 16mo, 45. cloth, gilt edges. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT NORTHCOURT. 
3y G. E. SARGENT, Author of ‘The Story of a Pocket 
Bible,” etc. With Engravings. 


“ Full of interest, 


Mr. Sargent has furnished a good Sunday book.”— 
Rock. 


Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6¢. cloth. 


THE DAYS OF THE CATTLE PLAGUE: 
a Story by Mrs. Prosser. With Engravings. 
** A capitally written story. We hardly know what readers will not enjoy 
it. For a mothers’ meeting it will be simply charming.”—Léferary 
Churchman, 


‘*Mrs, Prosser writes well and for good purpose.” —J/orilist. 


Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE: an 
Exposition of the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. W. 
CONDER. 


“Marked by great suggestiveness and beautiful language.”—LZy¢/ish 
Independent. 


**A thoughtful, truthful little book, having a distinct practical religious 
aim. It is suited alike for youth and adult age.”—Literary World. 


‘€ Forcible and popular, this is likely to prove very useful.”—ock. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


MARGARET’S CHOICE. By the Author 
of ‘‘Lost Cities Brought to Light,” etc. With Engrav- 
ings. 

** A good story, full of incident and feeling.”—/'reeman. 
*€ Very well written.”—Standard. 


“‘ The tone of the book is healthy, 


It is very attractive in its appear- 
ance."—Literary Churchman, 


Now Ready—Second Edition. 

Smail 4to. 2s. each Part, in fancy boards ; complete, 3s. 67. cloth, 
gilt edges ; handsome extra boards, bevelled edges, 4s. 6d. 
PICTURES FOR OUR PETS. Profusely 
Illustrated. Part I. HoME AND COUNTRY SCENES, etc. 

Part II. NATURAL HIsTorRY. 





RELIGICUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 


65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY, 


























Handsome Illustrated Gift Books. 





THE SUNDAY AT Home VOLUME ror 1872, 


CONTAINING— 


BEDE’S CHARITY. By the Author of “Jes-) CHAPTERS IN THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY | PERPLEXITIES IN DAILY LIF®; or, Wi 
sica’s First Prayer.’ OF FRANCE, By the Rev. Dr. Sroueuron. isthe Way? By Miss Wuarsgty. 


WHAT IS HER NAME? By Dr. Eounsum. | MORALS'OF MOTTOES. By the Rev. 8. B. ‘—Ltihonee 
AMES, M.A, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT NORTHCOURT. IN THE HOLY CITY. By the Rev. Ara 
By G.. FE. Sanczxt, Author of “The Story|THE BIBLE AS READ IN JERUSALEM.| 4*>28 Lavis. 
of a Pocket Bible.” By Mrs, Fixw, HYMNS TO CHRIST. By Lord Knrroce 


With Miscellaneous Narratives, Biographies and Portraits, Devotional Papers, Sermons for the Family, Essays, Illustrations of Christian Lif 
Sketches from Abroad, Historical Scenes, Monthly Religious Record, Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible Exercises, 
With numerous Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artista, 
Also, Twelve Illustrations, in Colours, or on Toned Paper. 
Price 7s. in cloth; 8s, 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s. 6d. half-calf extra. 





THE LEISURE HoUR VOLUME ror 1872, 


CONTAINING— 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT: or, John Tin-|]GUSTAVUS VASA; OR, PRINCB AND|PRIMITIVE MAN, CONSIDERED ‘WIT! 
croft, Bachelor and Benedict, By G. E. Sar-| PEASANT. By Gustav Nrggirz. REFERENCE TO MODERN THEORIES 
GENT. AS TO HIS ORIGIN, By Principal .Dawsoy, 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. By| oo DOME BY Manx Howses, LL.D, 

HE NEIGH . By 

Frances Browns. OUR FIELD- NATURALISTS’ CLUB. By| BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS of theRi 

ANSON GREGG'S WEDDING, By Mra.) Coy AED 70% Hon, John Bright, Dr. 
. "| THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF vio-| Doré Dr. Keith Jobni 

oe TORIA. Personal i Richard Baxter, 


Recollections of Joun Pore 
A MIDLAND TOUR. Tres, Pease, Ary Scheffer, and others, 








And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 


The Volume is profusely MMustrated with Ragravings by Eminent Artists, and contains also Twelve Illustrations, Coloured or on Toned Paper. 
It consists of 848 Imperial 8vo pages, and may had on application through any Bookseller for Seven Shillings, in cloth boards, ~ fo 
Presents, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 8s. 6d.; half-calf extra, 10s, 6d, 





RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


“Of our old and always-welcome favourites the ‘Leisure Hour’ and ‘* The present volume of this justly esteemed serial yields to none of it 

‘Sunday at Home’ we need not say much. The volumes before us will | predecessors in the variety and excellence of its contents,”—Zducational 

certainly not detract from the reputation to which these excellent magazines Times. 

have deservedly attained. We cordially commend them as among the best 7 > ? ; 

as well as the cheapest of gift books.” —Record, - ** It is almost impossible to speak too highly of these productions, Every 

a thing about them is carefully and skilfully done, and it is a relief to feel that} 

“The language of encomium has been exhausted long ago over these two | for household teading, we Lave had what can be used without the slightest 

magazines, which continue year by year to improve so far as improvement | misgiving.”—Freemay. 

is possible under the conditions of their e.”—Standard, 





: ; : = : “‘ Replete with instructive and interesting matter. For domestic readi 

“ Two magazines full of good literature and good pictures.” Daily News. | and working men’s ‘libraries the volumes > Ae admirably fitted. They ai 
Si ; . entertaining, and the contents so varied that all healthy tastes may b 

** Distinguished by their purity of tone, but they compare ver favourably | satisfied. Rhe illustrations are better than in former years, and quite 

with publications of their class in sprightliness and interest, while they excel numerous.”—English Churchman, 

many of them in style and quality of their illustrations.” —Zcho, 


‘ . . —— “We find current topics taken up, as a rule, more promptly in thi 
‘Excellent volumes, abounding with good reading.”—Sfectator. periodical than in most of the other monthlies, and a oth at the names 0 


"a , : ree . the contributors will show that in the number are some of the most pop 
‘Good, healthy literature is what is required for Sunday Reading, an and competent writers of the day. The volume is full of spirited illust 
this = be found in plenty in the Tract Society’s popular magazine,”— tions by superior artists It will make a magnificent gift book for a famil 

Bookseller. where ks are not ts."—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
** Among the many advantages which the Religious Tract Society confers 
on the Christian public, not the least is the maintenance of the ‘Sunday at “ The ‘ Sunday at Home’ is equal, if not indeed superior, to any of i 
e.’ It is gratifying to observe with what a wealth of resource, literary redecessors. We wish we could suggest a plan by which this serial co 
and a .value continues to be sustained. The coloured engravings introduced into all the homes in our country, believing that this would! 
have great m "— Literary World. one means of making them worthy of the beautiful and sacred name. 
North British Daily Mail. . 


So exhibit in the presen’ e same high standard of excellence 
for which they have deservedly gained Sent iirehe past."—=Scorsman an, “The ‘Leisure Hour’ is a first-class family 


ine. To its colun 
some of the most popular writers of the day are in the habit of contributia 
A better book for a leisure hour could not be desired. The volume is hau 
somely bound, and finely illustrated,”"—Dundee People’s Fournal. 





** Miscellanies of excellent literature, fit to be classed with the best 
periodicals of the day. Both are profusely aad well illustrated,”—Javer- 
ness Courier. 


a “The Leisure Hour has excellent full-page illustrations."—J//ustrated St of admirable illustrations and entertaining and instructive reading. 
eview, % 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 5¢, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 











LCNDON? By K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICK COURT, FLEET STRERT, 
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Too Soon. By Mrs. MAc- 
QUOID. 129, 145, 161, 177, 193 
Names of Newspapers . . 133 
Sir. Bartle Frere, K.C.B. 
With Portrait . ..... 
Dreams an¢ Dreaming :— 
Remarkable Dreams . 140, 171 


135 


The Caves of Samoon - 

Cardinal Mazarin. With 

Illustration . . .... 
Working Classes 
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Netherlands. . . . 154 

A Story of a Picture . . 155 

Among the Entomologists 157 
Shipowners in the House 

of Commons ... - - 158 
The History of Labourers 
and Labour in England. 

By 8. BR. Pattison, F.G.8. 165 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents aud Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any pene | letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi. 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manusctipts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately, Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the “‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. No advertisements are received for the Socicty’s periodicals, 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. Gd. each. CLorn 
Cass, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure “Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1866, but in 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1865 inclusive. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 


local booksellers or newsagents. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 











For the | Leisure Hour . For the | Leisure Honr 
Name of Place, single | and Sanday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 

Part. at Home Part. at Home 

together, : together, 

Africa, West Coastof . . . .. + . 6da 9d.a Italy (vid Belgium). . . . ... » » 30d, Is 3d. 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. 1s, | Japon (vii Southampton or United States) $d. Is, 

Austria (vid Ostend or Calais) . . . . 8d. Is. Madagascar (French packet) . 2. 2... Ok. 1s. 6d, 
Belgiwm (direct mail) . . . . ss 66d. 9d. Madevra (direct pate sos te, OE 9d. 
Beyrout (vid Marseilles) . . . . . . 8d. 1s. Malta (vid Southampton). . . . . . BL 9d. 

Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d.4 9d.a Mewico (vii Southampton). ... . . . sda 9d.a 
| Buenos Ayres (vid Southampton) . . . 6d.a 9d.a Ws wg eS ei ea 9d. 
Cairo (vid Southampton) . . . . . . 6d 9d. New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . . . . 6d. 9d. 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 6d. 9a. Neejamdiaongd . 2... .... Ch 9d. 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet) . . 64d. 9A. New Zealand (vid Southampton and Suez) 8d. 1s, 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d. is, Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) ee Pros 2 9d. 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) . . . . 8d. Is, Wome Games ww bE tees Od. od. 
Franceand Algeria. . . . ... » 6d, 9d. Spiin (aR Bvance) . . . ...~. ~~. « 8&dz Is. 
Germany (vid Ostend or Calais} . . . . 8d. 1s. Suez (vid Southampton) ..... . 6d. 9d. 

Gibraltar (vid Southampton). . . . . 6d. 9d. Sweden (vi Framce). . . . . . . . 6da Oda 
Ee 9% % oe tt le elo, Switzerland (vid Belgium): . . . . . 6d. 9d. 
Holland (vid France or Belgium) . . . 8d. Is. Tasmania (via Southampton & Suez) . . Sd. Is. 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton) . . . . 8d | Is, UNG Te Neh ko ew we (OE 9d. 
India (vii Southampton) . . . . . + Sd | 1s. West Indies(British) . . . . . . . 6d. od. 





— 








@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertaimed by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be -addressed to the Pwhlisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE Haurrence. 

















A BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY; 
NOTES ON THE STARS AND PLANETS. 


By Ewin Dunxrn, r.R.A.8., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With $2 Star-Maps, and numerous other Muastrations. 
In Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d, in handsome bevelled boards; 9s. extra, gilt edges. 

. we Dy man A excellent work, Mr. Dunkin’s name being #t oncean assurance of its Interesting character, and a warrant for its correctness.” — 
Astronomical Register. 

‘*I find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: asia, ‘at a glance, concise, correct; completely fulfilling its purpose. 

Those little maps of ‘the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness wna Worth, all I have'seen before in the planisphere way; no reader but 

by help of them may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he s8vks, [t's ong since I have seen in any department a piece -ef work so well 

done. The surprisingly cheap price, too, is an essential feature.”—THowas Caniyis, 
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Monthly, 16 pages Imperial 8vo. Onn Penny. 


THE TRUE CATHOLIC. 


Published in the Interests of Scriptural Crath. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Reerovs REVIVAL IN FRANCE AND FRENCH SWITZERLAND. Tue Last PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 


at Daeteer 7: -<PONDENGR «66 Ty s, 99 2 © we 
Ont ated h, Iabiehs dhetheanl, de lage = Leapinc ARrticLEs :—Ritualism in the North. Persecution 


: Essential " ‘ Estimate of his 
Bismarck’s Position—The Pope’s Allocution. Church Position <a oF B al Ea Priest. Was 
Reform and Anti-Slavery Movement in Spain. The Pope St. Peter Married, or Not? 


and the Jesuits. 
Tue Srrrirvat Lrve ;—Entire Self-Consceration, our Reason- | SCRIPTURAL QgFINiTION OF THE CHURCH. 
able Service. Facts AND OPINIONS. 


*,* The Volume for 1872 % nowon sale, price One Bhilting and Twapence. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 1064, PICCADILLY. 
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